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FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bub 

BILLY 

RuBY 

Tre: A weekday morning in March. 

Serrine: The Saunders living room. 

Ar Rise: Frep SAuNDERS, the head of 
the house, enters left wearing a bath- 
robe over his trousers. He looks 
miserable and as he enters he sneezes. 
He pulls a handkerchief from pocket 
and blows his nose vigorously. Then 
he coughs as he goes right to radio and 
turns it on. He still holds his handker- 
chief and dabs at his nose now and 
then. A litile music is heard from 
radio and then a voice. 

Voice From Rapio: The weather-man 
tells us that it will be continued cold 
and stormy today with light snow or 
sleet. 

Frep (Disgustedly): Ohh-hh. (He 
shivers, switches radio off, bundles his 
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Spring Fever 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Characters bathrobe closer about him and sits 


down in easy chair at right, sniffling 
and coughing. AGNES, his wife, en- 
ters left carrying a folded card table 
and white cloth. She is not her usual 
attractive self. She wears a house- 
dress and has an old cloth twisted 
about her head. She sets card table 
down for a moment, leaning it against 
a chair, and stares at FRED.) 


Aangs: Fred, what are you doing in 


your bathrobe? Aren’t you going to 
work this morning? 


Frep: Agnes, how can I — with this 


terrible cold? You know I’ve been 
suffering for days, and now it’s 
worse. And have you looked out at 
the weather? Rain and sleet and 
wind! 


Aanss: I know, it 7s depressing. 
Frep: And it’s been that way for 


weeks. I’ve never known such a 
long winter. Are we ever going to 
have a decent day? (He sneezes 
again and wipes his nose.) 





Aanes: Now, Fred, stop fussing, for 
goodness’ sakes. I don’t feel much 
better than you do and I must say 
if you feel as bad as you look, you 
must feel awful. 

Frep: Well, that’s a nice thing to say, 
Agnes. (He rises indignantly.) And 


you don’t look so wonderful your-. 


self. What have you got that 
thingumabob tied around your head 
for? 

Aanes: Fred, I’m cleaning house — 
you know that. Ruby and I started 
on the dining room yesterday. That’s 
one reason I hoped you’d go to work 
this morning. 

Frep: Agnes, you used to be pleased 
when I decided to stay at home. 
You said it gave us more time to- 
gether. What’s the matter with 
you? Don’t you want me around? 

Aanes: Not on a day like this when 
we’re cleaning house. Besides, you’d 
be much better off at the office. 
There'll be dirt and dust — 

Frep: Dust? Agnes, I cannot afford 
to breathe dust up my nose all day. 
My nose is in an extremely sensitive 
condition. (He sniffs and wipes it.) 
Can’t you put off your houseclean- 
ing? 

Aanss: Certainly not. We’re right in 
the middle of things. You can go 
up to your room then. But for good- 
ness’ sakes, stop being such an old 
grouch! 

Frep: Old grouch? 

Aanes: I’m the only one who’s cheer- 
ful around here lately. (She starts 
opening the card table.) 

Frep: Well, if you think you’ve been 
cheerful this morning — (He crosses 
to her.) I'll help you with that. 








Aaenes (Waving him away): Fred, you 
wouldn’t be a bit of help in the con- 
dition you’re in. Go sit down. 

Frep (With hurt dignity): Very well, 
Agnes. (He goes back to easy chair 
and sits down again. Then, still 
annoyed) I don’t know why you're 
putting up that card table anyway, 

AGNEs: We’ve got to eat breakfast in 
here this morning. 

Frep: Agnes, you mean I’ve got to eat 
breakfast from that rickety card 
table? 

Aanes: I certainly do. Didn’t you 
notice that the dining room table 
was piled with pictures and curtains 
and I don’t know what all? (She 
finishes opening table and spreads a 
cloth on tt.) 

Frep: But that card table isn’t safe. 
It’s apt to collapse right in the 
middle of breakfast. 

Aenss: Fred, if you’d fixed this leg as 
I’ve asked you to, we’d have noth- 
ing to worry about. If we have eggs 
and coffee in our laps, it’ll be your 
fault. (Bubp, about seventeen years 
old, enters left carrying two books. 
He looks very gloomy.) Well, good 
morning, Bud. 

Bup (Sadly): Good morning, Mom. 
Gosh, that’s a silly thing to say, 
isn’t it? 

Frep: What are you talking about, 
son? 

Bun (He puts his books on a small table 
and sits down in chair left of fireplace): 
The fact that people go around say- 
ing good morning no matter how 
they feel. They go around repeating 
it as though they were automatons 
— good morning — good morning — 
gosh, what’s good about a morning 
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like this? It makes a fellow feel as 

though he ought to give up every- 

thing. 

Acnes (Staring at him): Bud, what’s 
the matter with you? You’ve been 
going around lately with a face a 
mile long. My goodness, I used to 
think we had a happy family. 

Bup: Happy? Mom, don’t you realize 
that only stupid people are happy? 

Frep: What’s that? 

Bup: Sure, Dad. I read a book called 
Our Futile Struggle. The author’s a 
a smart man and he says the more 
you know the more miserable you 
are. 

Acnes: Well, then, Bud, I don’t think 
you need to worry. There are still a 
great many things you don’t know. 
In fact, I met your history teacher 
on the street the other day and she 
says you haven’t known your lessons 
at all lately. 

Bup: History! Can’t you understand, 
Mom, that I’m talking about big 
important things? Listen, Dad, take 
yourself. You always pride yourself 
on having more brains than the 
average. Well, are you happy? 

Frep: Not at the minute, son. But I 
am suffering from a combination of 
sinus infection and laryngitis. 

Agnes: Now, Fred, don’t exaggerate. 
And Bud, what is the matter with 
you? Has something gone wrong at 
school lately? 

Bup: Everything’s wrong, Mom. 
Everything. My whole life is — 
well, it’s a mistake. 

Frep: Not really? (BILy, age eight, 
enters while Bup is talking. He is 
whistling. He carries a cap which he 

puts down on a small table.) 





Briy: Hi, everyone. Good morning, 
Pop. Good morning, Mom. Good 
morning, Bud! 

Frep: Well, at least we’ve got one 
cheerful member in our family. You 
must feel fine this morning, Billy. 

Bruty: Oh, sure I feel swell, Pop. (He 
whistles some more.) 

Bup: Humph. What did I tell you, 
Dad, about some people? He’s too 
young to know any better. 

Bitty: Who’s too young for what? 
Say, Mom, is breakfast almost 
ready? I’ve got to get to school. 

Aanes (Staring at him): Well, I must 
say it’s very funny that you’re so 
anxious this morning. Usually I 
have to call you a dozen times and 
tell you to hurry to get dressed. 

Frep: Yes, son. To what may we at- 
tribute this sudden fondness for 
school? 

Aanss: I do wish you were going to 
be at home today, Billy. There are 
so many jobs you could do. Clean 
the rugs and — 

Bitty: But Mom, I couldn’t. 
know I have to go to school. 

Aanes: Yes, dear, I know. (She looks 
at him.) So that’s it. You’re just 
anxious to get away from the house- 
cleaning. 

Bitty: Mom, I told you, I’ve got to be 
right on time at school this morning. 
I’ve got to leave soon. 

Aanss: Yes, Billy, I understand. And 
I don’t blame you. I’d like to get 
away from the housecleaning myself. 

Bitty: Maybe Pop can help you, Mom. 
He looks as though he’s going to 
stay home. 

Frep: I certainly am. I’m a sick man, 

Billy. (He sneezes.) 


You 


Aaenes: Your father is in no condition 
to help anyone. In fact, he’ll only 
be a hindrance. 

Frep: Agnes, you might at least be a 
little sympathetic. 

Brty: Gee, what’s the matter with 
everyone this morning? Ruby’s 
cross, too. I stopped in the kitchen 
and told her I was hungry and she 
said I was always hungry. 

Aeness: That’s true enough. 

Bitty: But she sounded so cross. 

Aenes: She is, and don’t ask me why, 
because I don’t know. 

Buzy (Starting left): Well, I guess I’ll 
ask her if breakfast is ready. 

Aaenes: Now, don’t bother her, Billy. 
You’ll only upset her more. I'll take 
care of it. I just don’t know what’s 
the matter with everyone around 
here this morning. It seems people 
could at least be cheerful. (She fol- 
lows Bruxy off left.) 

Frep (Staring after her): Is your 
mother under the impression that 
she’s cheerful? Bud, what on earth 
is the matter with her? 

Bun: It’s just as I told you, Dad. I 
guess she’s seen how futile every- 
thing is. (He rises.) Listen, Dad, if 
you’re not going to work could you 
take time to talk to me for a few 
minutes? 

Frep: Why, of course, son. 

Bun: I’ve been trying to see you alone. 

Frep: Why, what’s the matter, Bud? 

Bun: It’s just that — well, I’ve been 
thinking and— Dad, would you 
mind very much if I quit school? 

FRED: Quit school? Bud Saunders, 
are you out of your mind? 

Bup: Now, wait a minute, Dad. I 
know this must come as a shock to 


you. 





Frep: But I don’t understand. Why, 
you’ve always been so interested ip 
school — in all the activities. 

Bup: I know, Dad. It was all right 
when I was young but for the last 
few weeks — well, everything’s gone 
stale. You know, our high school, 
It’s all right but it’s really rather 
provincial in its outlook. 

F rep: Provincial? Now, just a minute, 
Bud. We've got one of the finest 
schools in the state. Why, I’m on 
the school board. 

Bup: I know, Dad, and I suppose the 
school is all right in its way — for 
kids. But I’ve kind of — well, out- 
grown it. I need a bigger scope. 

Frep: Bud, you’re talking pure non- 
sense and I don’t want to hear any 
more about it. To think that you’d 
even consider giving up your edu- 
cation! 

Bup: But that’s just it, Dad. I 
wouldn’t be giving it up. I thought 
maybe I could travel or continue my 
education abroad. 

Frep: Abroad? Are you crazy? Who'd 
pay for such a thing? 

Bun: Well, I suppose that would have 
to wait. But I could travel now. 
Frep: Just where would you get the 

money? 

Bup: Well, I’ve been saving up my 
allowance — 

Frep: Son, I know what your allow- 
ance is and I know how much you 
save of it. 

Bup: You’d be surprised, Dad. | 
haven’t even been taking Sally out 
lately. Besides, I might even get 
some kind of a job where I could 
travel around—kind of see the 
world — you can learn a lot from 
experience. 
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Frep: Experience! (He sneezes.) Bud, 
I’m a sick man. Now, stop talking 
this nonsense. I don’t want to hear 
any more about it. It’s the most 
ridiculous thing I’ve ever heard of. 
(AGNES enters left carrying a tray 
with coffee pot and cups and saucers. 
She sets tray on card table. Bruy 
enters carrying a plate of toast which 
he sets on table.) 

Acnes: Well, I guess we can eat break- 
fast now. Ruby’s bringing the eggs 
in a minute. Sit down, everyone. 

Buty (Bringing chair from fireplace 
and setting it upstage from table): 
I’m ready. 

Acnes: Come on, Fred, and Bud, 
you’d better sit.down. (FRED rises 
and brings a small chair right of 
table. AGNES gets another chair and 
puts tt left of table.) 

Bup: I don’t want any breakfast, 
Mom. 

Aanes: No breakfast? But Bud, you’re 
always so hungry in the morning. 
Don’t you feel well? You’ve got to 
eat something. 

Bup: I couldn’t, Mom. I just couldn’t. 
Icouldn’t eat a thing. (He goes to 
Frep, as Frep sits down right of 
table.) Listen, Dad, won’t you 
please think about what I told you? 

Frep: No, I will not; and, as I said, I 
don’t want to hear any more about 
it. That’s final. 

Bup: Very well, Dad. If that’s the 
way you feel. O.K. (He starts out 
upstage right.) 

Aanes: Bud, come back here! You’ve 
got to eat something. 

Bup: I’m going, Mom. Goodbye. 
(He goes into hall upstage right.) 





Fred, what was he talking to you 

about? 

Frep: Oh, just some silly idea. (They 
are seated at table. Rusy enters left 
looking glum and carrying a tray 
with four plates. On each plate is a 
fried egg.) 

Rusy: Here are your eggs, folks. (She 
sets plates on table, one each in front 
of AGNEs, FRED and BIty.) 

Aenes: Bud’s gone off without any 
breakfast, Ruby. We won’t need a 
plate for him. 

Rusy: Well, you might have told me, 
Miss Agnes. Now I’ve gone and 
cooked an extra breakfast. 

Aaenes: But we didn’t even know it, 
Ruby, until just now. 

Frep: Put the plate down, Ruby. 
Maybe I’ll eat Bud’s egg. (Rusy sets 
last plate on table.) 

Aaness: Fred, how ridiculous. You’re 
not to stuff a cold — that’s old- 
fashioned. 

Frep: But. Agnes, I’m hungry. (He 
takes a piece of toast and starts eating.) 

Brtty (Chewing on toast): Gee, this 
toast is cold — and hard too. 

Rupy (Holding empty tray in hand and 
glowering): Well, you’d better just 
eat that toast and like it, boy. I had 
to make it in the oven. The toaster’s 
buried somewhere in the dining 
room. 

Biiy: If I had a little jelly on it — 

Aanes: We don’t need jelly, Billy. 
Now, just eat your breakfast. 

Frep (He has taken a mouthful of egg): 
What happened to the eggs this 
morning, Ruby? 

Rusy: Just what do you mean by 

that, Mister Fred? 


Agnes: Well, what was that all about? Frep: Well — uh — what I mean is, 
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you’ve been cooking eggs for me for 
a good many years just the way I 
like them — but this yolk is tough. 

Aanss: Fred! 

Rupy: Eggs is eggs, Mister Fred. It 
doesn’t pay to be too fussy. 

Frep: No, of course not. I didn’t 
mean to criticize. It’s just that 
you’ve always cooked them so per- 
fectly before. 

Rusy: Maybe I’ve cooked too many 
of ’em, Mister Fred. Yes, sir, maybe 
that’s it. Maybe I’m just getting 
tired of cooking eggs. (She goes out 
left.) 

Frep: Well, Ruby is certainly out of 
sorts this morning. I didn’t mean to 
hurt her feelings. 

Aaenes: You shouldn’t have said any- 
thing, Fred. She’s been so touchy 
these last few days that sometimes 
I’m afraid she might even leave us. 

Frep: Nonsense, Agnes, not after all 
the years she’s been here. She’s just 
like one of the family. 

Aanss: She certainly is this morning. 
I never saw such a lot of gloomy 
people. 

Buty: I’m not. 

Aaenzs: No you’re not. Do you want to 
eat Bud’s egg? 

Bitty: No, thanks, Mom. [’ll finish 
my toast. Then I’ve got to get to 
school. 

Aacnes: Oh, excuse me, I’d forgotten 
your sudden urge for higher educa- 
tion. Fred, would you like some 
more coffee? (She picks up coffee pot.) 

Frep: Whatever is the matter with 
that coffee? It tastes like lye. 

Aanes: You don’t want any then? 

Frep: I didn’t say that. (He rises.) 
Perhaps if the paper is here or the 
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mail, I could drink another cup while 
I read. (He starts out wpstage right.) 

Aanes (Pouring coffee): I’m sure that 
going to the front door in your bath- 
robe won’t help your cold. Do you 
want it to get worse? 


Frep: It couldn’t be any worse. (He 


goes out upstage right.) 

AaenEs (Rising and stacking the dishes): 
Dirty dishes. Sticky eggy dishes, 
Well, I guess that’s life, Billy. (Frep 
comes back shivering.) 

Frep: Agnes, how long is it going to 
last? 

Aanes: What, Fred? 

Freep: This weather. I opened the door 
and the cold went right through me. 
Sleet, wind, dul] gray sky — (He 
sneezes.) 

Aenes: And your cold is worse. I 
knew it. 

Frep: And the newspaper isn’t here 
and neither is the mail. What's 
happened? 

Aanss: If the weather’s so bad, I sup- 
pose everything is delayed. Now, 
just sit down in your easy chair, 
Fred. I'll bring your coffee. 

Frep (Sitting down at right): I thought 
I might at least be able to enjoy the 
paper with my coffee. (AGNES puls 
coffee on table near Frep. The phone 
rings.) 

Aanes: Now, who can that be? I hope 
it’s not someone who’s going to talk 
a long while as busy as I am this 
morning. (She goes to phone.) 

Biiiy (Taking cap from table): Well, I 
guess I’ll be getting to school. 

Aanes (Into phone): Hello? Who? (As 
Biiy starts upstage right) Just & 
minute, Billy. It’s your teacher. 

Brtty: Huh? What does she want? 
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Acnes: Yes . . . What’s that, Miss 
Stewart? . . . Oh, that’s too bad. I’m 
sorry.... Yes, I see. Well, it can’t be 
helped, I guess. Thank you for call- 
ing. (She hangs up.) 

Buty: What’s the matter, Mom? 

Aenes (Turning with a little smile): 
It’s bad news, Billy. Very bad news. 

Buy: But what’s happened? 

Agnes: You are not to go to school 
today. 

Buy: Not to go to school? Gee, Mom. 

Acnes: It seems, dear, that so many 
of the boys and girls in your class 
have bad colds — some sort of virus, 
Miss Stewart says, that she feels it 
best that you have no school today. 

Buty: Gosh, Mom, that — that’s 
terrible. 

Aanes: Yes, dear, I know. I do feel 
sorry for the children who have colds 
but just the same, it’s going to be a 
big help to me to have you at home 
today. There’s the dining room rug. 
You can take it out on the bac 
porch. 

Buty (Slamming his cap onto a chair): 
Wouldn’t you know? I brush my 
teeth, I wash behind my ears, (Pull- 
ing at his clean shirt) I put on a clean 
shirt — 

Acnes: It is too bad, dear, to have 
gone to all that work for nothing. 
You’d better go on upstairs and put 
on your blue jeans. 

Buty: Gee, I wouldn’t catch any more 
cold at school than I would at home. 
Look at Pop. (Getting a bright idea) I 
know — maybe I’d better go over 
and see Stubby Wilson. (There is no 
response from AGNES.) What do you 
think, Pop? 

Frep: No, Billy. I’m afraid there’s no 


chance of your catching my cold. It 
seems to be going to stay with me. 

Aanss: Now, hurry, Billy — run along 
upstairs and change your clothes so 
we can get started. 

Bruty (Starting left sadly): O.K. (He 
goes slowly off left with a big sigh.) 

Frep (Shaking his head): It seems a 
shame. He was the only cheerful 
one. Now, the one bright spark has 
been extinguished. (AaNnzEs starts to 
pick up the dishes as Rusy enters left. 
She wears her hat and coat and carries 
her purse.) 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, I’m sorry, but I’ve 
just got to have some time off. 

Aanes (Very surprised): Time off? 
But Ruby, you do have time off — 
usually whenever you want it. 

Rusy: I know, Miss Agnes, and I want 
it right now. 

Aanes: But Ruby, the housecleaning 
— you know we’re right in the midst 
of it. We started on the dining room. 

Rusy: I can’t help that, Miss Agnes. 
(She starts upstage right.) I’ve got to 
have some time off right this minute. 

Aanes: Well, of course, Ruby, if it’s 
something important. 

Rusy: Thank you, Miss Agnes. That’s 
all I wanted to know. (She goes out.) 

Aanes: Well! What in the world is 
the matter with her? Do you think 
she’s gone to look for another job, 
Fred? 

Frep: No, of course not. 

Aanes: But to leave me right in the 
middle of things. She’s never done a 
thing like this in all the years she’s 
been’ here. 

Frep: No, and there’s never been a 
winter like this in all the years she’s 
been here. 








Aanes: But the housecleaning — (She 
walks about nervously.) What wil! I 
do? 

Frep: Oh, why clean house, Agnes? 
It will just get dirty again anyhow. 

Aanss: Well, if that isn’t a futile thing 
to say. (Stopping and picking up 
Bup’s books from table) Fred, what 
are these books? 

Frep: Books? I don’t know. Maybe 
they’re Bud’s. 

Aanes (Looking at them): Why, they 
are. His school books. He must 
have gone off and left them. Now, 
that isn’t like him. 

Frep: Hmmm... 

AGNEs: What was the meaning of that 
“hmm’’? 

Frep: Nothing, only you say I make 
futile remarks. You should have 
heard Bud talking to me before he 
left. 

Anes: What was that all about, Fred? 

Frep: Well, the general idea was that 
he’s read a book, life is blah and he 
wants to leave school. 

Aangs: Leave school? Fred! 

Frep: Yes. He wants to get a job and 
travel about — complete his educa- 
tion by traveling. 

Aangs: But Fred, he can’t do that! 

Frep (Settling back in his easy chair): 
No, of course not. 

Aanes (Starting left): Dear me. (She 
stops, returns and picks up books.) 
But Fred, maybe he has done it. 

Frep: What? 

Aanes: His books. Maybe he didn’t 
forget them. That’s it, Fred. He left 
them on purpose. He’s gone! 

Frep: Now, Agnes, don’t get carried 
away. 

Aanes: But that’s it, Fred. I’m sure it 


is. The way he said goodbye this 
morning — don’t you remember? 

Frep: Don’t be ridiculous, Agnes, 
You’re making mountains out of 
ant hills. 

Aanss: Mole hills, Fred. | 

Frep: All right, mole hills. What’s the 
difference? 

Aengs: Ant hills are bigger than mole 
hills. 

Frep: So what? Moles are bigger than 
ants. Now, that’s an interesting 
study in contrasts. The larger ani- 
mal makes the smaller hill and the 
small animal makes the larger hill. 

AaneEs: But one mole makes a mole 
hill and it takes thousands of ants — 
(Breaking off) Fred, what are we 
talking about when our son has left 
us? We may never see him again. 
I’ve got to call the school. (She goes 
to phone.) 

Frep: Agnes, that’s silly. 

Aaness: No, Fred. (Into phone) Main 
121, please. .. . Hello? Is this the 
high school? Oh, the principal’s 
office. . . . Well, this is Mrs. Saund- 
ers, Bud’s mother. I don’t like to 
bother you but I’d like to speak to 
Bud. It’s important. ... What? Oh, 
yes, thank you, I’ll wait. (She turns 
to Frep.) The principal’s secretary 
says Bud has a study period first 
thing this morning, and he’s prob- 
ably in his home room. She’s send- 
ing someone for him. 

Frep: Well, I told you it was all right, 
Agnes. (BmLLy enters left dressed in 
blue jeans and an old shirt.) 

Buny (Dolefully): O.K., Mom. Where 
do I start? 

Aanes (Waiting at phone): Not now, 
Billy — I’m busy. 
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Frep: Don’t bother your mother now, 
son. Didn’t she say something about 
the dining room rug? 

Buty: Yeah, do you suppose | have to 
beat it? 

Frep: I’m afraid so. Why don’t you 
start on that? 

Buxy (As he exits left): All right. 

Aanes (Into phone): Hello? What? 
He’s not in the home room? You 
haven’t seen him at all this morning? 
Oh dear. They are? I see. ... Well, 
thank you very much. (She hangs up) 
Fred, he isn’t there! 

Frep: Now, Agnes, the school’s a big 
place. 

Acnes: But Fred, they’re having a 
meeting of the baseball team in the 
home room. The coach is there and 
all the rest but not Bud. 

Frep: My goodness, that does seem 
strange. Do you suppose he’s lost 
interest in baseball as well as school? 

Aenss: Fred, this is terrible. We've 
got to do something. We've got to 
look for him. You’d better get your 
coat. 

Frep: Agnes, how can I go out on a 
day like this with this awful cold? 
Aenss: If you bundle all up with your 

scarf and your galoshes — 

Frep: Agnes, I simply can’t. 

Acngs: Then I'll have to go. I’ll get 
my coat — it’s upstairs. 

Frep: But where will you look? 

Aangs: The bus depot — the railroad 
station — oh, I don’t know, Fred. 
I'll just look. (She stops.) Fred, 
where’s Billy? 

Frep: On the back porch, I presume. 
Cleaning the rug. 

Acnzs: Poor Billy. ... Fred, we’ll 

have to be good to Billy. 





Freep: Yes, my dear. Shall I tell him to 
stop cleaning the rug? 

Aanss (Hesitating momentarily): Don’t 
be ridiculous, Fred. (She goes off 
left. FRED sighs, rises slowly and goes 
off upstage right, returning almost im- 
mediately with an overcoat and scarf 
over one arm and carrying a pair of 
galoshes. He sneezes, sits down in 
chair and starts to struggle with his 
galoshes. Bun enters upstage right 
wearing coat. He has a package under 
his arm.) 

Bup: Hello, Dad. 

Frep (Sitting bolt upright): Bud — 
Bud Saunders, you’re home. 

Bup: Sure, I forgot my books. Are 
you going somewhere, Dad? 

Frep: Why — uh, I thought I might go 
out. But on second thought — 

Bup: Well, if you don’t have to, I 
wouldn’t. It’s stopped sleeting but 
it’s still miserable out. (AGNES re- 
enters carrying a coat and hat. Hav- 
ing removed the cloth from her head 
she looks more like herself and is much 
more presentable.) 

Aanes: Bud — Bud, you’re here — 
you’re home! (She drops hat and 
coat onto nearest chair.) 

Bup (Sadly): Yeah, Mom. I’m here — 
I’m home — I’m going. 

Aanes: Going? What do you mean, 
going? ' 

Bup (Picking up books): Going to 
school. I came home for my books. 

Aagnes: You mean you’ve been to 
school? 

Bup: Yes, but it’s just as I told you, 
Dad. It’s no use. 

Frep: Now, Bud! 

Bun: Did I ever get the run-around 

this morning. There was a meeting 





of the baseball team first thing and 

the coach sends me downtown on an 

errand. (He holds up the package dis- 
gustedly.) A dozen new baseballs 
from the sporting goods store. 

Aanes: Well, Bud, I suppose some- 
body had to run the errand. 

Bup: Yeah, but there was something 
fishy about it. I had the feeling that 
he wanted to get rid of me. 

Frep: Now, son — 

Bup: No, I saw him whispering to a 
couple of the other fellows and then 
they’d look over toward me. Oh, 
not that.I care. Baseball — it’s kid 
stuff. 

Frep: Well, a great many grown men 
make a handsome living at it. 

Bup: Dad, you mean big league base- 
ball! That’s commercial. 

Frep: Oh, I give up. 

Acnes: There’s nothing wrong with 
baseball, Bud. But it does seem a 
little early for it. 

Bup: Yeah. Practice is supposed to 
start this afternoon. Imagine play- 
ing baseball on a day like this. 
(Bitty runs in left excitedly, all 
smiles.) 

Bitty: Mom, Dad — listen. The sun 
is shining! 

Aeness: The sun? Billy, it can’t be. 

Frep: The sun shining? You must be 
mistaken. 

Bu.y: No, it came out all of a sudden 
— big and shiny and as bright as 
anything. And there’s a little spar- 
row chirping on the fence in the 
back yard. 

Frep (Rising): The sun shining — 
Agnes, I’ve got to see it. 

Aanes: The sun — I can’t believe it. 

Bruty: Well, it’s true. Come on, look. 
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(BiLLy rushes off upstage right and 
Frep and AGnss after him. Bun 
starts too but the phone rings and he 
goes to it.) 

Bup (Picking up phone): Hello? Yeah, 


this is the Saunders residence. Who - 


The City Gazette? You want a picture 
of Bud Saunders? Well, gee, this is 
Bud Saunders. What? I have? 
Well, what do you know! Why, 
that’s wonderful. Sure — sure, you 
can. Thanks for calling. (He hangs 
up. AGNEs and Frep rush in all 
smiles, FRED with a newspaper and 
AGNES with some letters and a large 
brown envelope. BriLLy enters with 
them.) 

Bry: See, didn’t I tell you? 

Frep: It’s wonderful, Billy, I tell you 
it’s wonderful. (He opens his news- 
paper as he talks.) Why, it’s like a 
miracle — so dreary early this morn- 
ing and now the sun is shining — the 
birds are singing. 

Bun: Listen, Dad — listen, Mom — 

Aanes (Paying no attention to Bun): 
And the grass, Fred. It looked so 
gray before and now that the sun is 
out, you can see the fresh green 
shoots. (She is pulling a catalogue 
from brown envelope.) And _ look, 
Fred, what came in the mail — our 
seed catalogue. Why, spring is here. 

Frep: Of course it is. (Looking at his 
newspaper) And who says it’s too 
early for baseball? Look, Bud — 
here on the sport page — a picture 
of Joe Di Maggio. 

Bup: So what? My picture’s going to 
be in the City Gazette tomorrow. 

Aangss: It is? Why? 

Frep: Son, what have you done now? 

Bun: Oh, nothing much. I’ve just been 
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elected captain of the baseball team. 

Frep: You have? Congratulations, 
son! 

Buty: Gee, Bud. Captain of the base- 
ball team. When did you find out? 
Bup: Just now. The coach called the 
City Gazette to give ’em the news 
and the Gazette called here. They’re 
sending over for a picture, Mom. 
You know that snapshot of me in 
my baseball suit — can you find it? 

Anes: I know right where it is, dear. 

Bup: Gee, Dad, I should have guessed 
that’s what the coach had up his 
sleeve but Inevertumbled—well, I’ve 
got to get back to school right away. 
(He grabs his books and package.) 
So long, everyone. (He goes out sing- 
ing) Boy, what a beautiful morning! 

Frep: It certainly is a beautiful morn- 
ing. And do you know, Agnes, I feel 
better. I think my cold is almost 
gone. 

Acnes: You certainly look better, 
Fred. 

Frep: And so do you, my dear. You 
look like yourself again. You’ve 
done something to your hair. 

Aenes (Laughing): I’ve taken that 
dirty duster off. And as long as it’s 
such a nice day I think I'll leave it 
off. Fred, we could plan our garden. 
(Holding up catalogue) These bright 
things on the cover, zinnias — I want 
lots of them. 

Frep: Now, Agnes, we’ve got to have 
room for vegetables, lots of vege- 
tables. Tender green lettuce, fresh 
green onions, carrots, peas, beets, 
beans. 

Acnes: Of course, Fred, but flowers 
too. I’ve never had as many flowers 

as I’ve wanted. 





FRep: Well, you can have as many as 
you like this year. We'll have a 
bigger garden than we’ve ever had. 
Can’t you just see the little green 
things breaking through the earth 
and then growing and growing day 
after day? I tell you, Agnes, there’s 
nothing as wonderful as watching a 
garden grow. (There is the sound of a 
wolf howl off left.) 

Frep: What in the world was that? 

Buy: It’s Stubby Wilson. He’s out 
back. (Brniy howls like a wolf.) 

Frep: But do you have to do it too? 

Bitty: Sure, it’s our signal — our 
wolf call.» Mom, do I have to clean 
rugs any more? 

Aaness: No, Billy, since it’s such a 
beautiful day I think you should go 
and play with Stubby. 

Buty: Oh, boy! (He howls like a wolf 
twice.) 

Frep: Stop that, Billy. 

Bry: But I have to let him know I’m 
coming, Pop. Two howls mean I’m 
on my way. 

Frep: Well, be on your way, son. 
Hurry, have a good time. 

Buty: Oh, boy, I will. Goodbye. 
(He exits left all smiles. Frep and 
Aanes smile at each other.) 

Aanes: Now, Fred, let’s really plan 
our garden. 

Frep: Very well. (He sts in easy chair, 
sees his coffee, picks it up and takes a 
swallow.) Ah-h, excellent coffee. A 
little cold but excellent coffee. 

Aa@nEs (Sitting on arm of chair showing 

Frep the catalogue): Fred, look at 

the delphinium. You know that 

garage wall —I thought if we had 
some bright delphinium against 
that — 


Frep: And Agnes, I’ve always wanted 
to try brussels sprouts. They’re a 
little more trouble than cabbage but 
they’re worth it. (Ruy enters up- 
stage right wearing her coat and a new 
hat. It is literally covered with multi- 
colored flowers. She is all smiles.) 

Rusy: Well, here I am, folks. How do 
I look? 

Frep (Turning): Well, if it isn’t Ruby. 
Aaenes: Why, Ruby, you look wonder- 
ful. Where did you get that hat? 
Rusy: At the store, Miss Agnes. 

That’s where I had to go this morn- 
ing. I just made up my mind that if 
spring was never coming, I’d get me 
a hat that looked like spring. And I 
got it. (She chuckles.) And then do 

you know what happened? 

Aanes: No. 

Rusy: When me and my hat walked 
out of that store, the spring came 
out to meet us. Have you looked 
outside? 

Aanes: We certainly have, and Ruby, 
we’re planning the flower garden. 
Rusy: Glory be! (Singing) “The 
flowers that bloom in the spring, tra 

la.” 

Frep: They’re blooming on your hat 
all right. 

Rusy: Yes, sir, and outside the grass is 
popping out, and the squirrels are 
chattering and that little sparrow 
that’s been so glum all winter, he’s 
chirping away, trying his best to 
sing. And my heart’s singing right 
along with him. Yes, sir, it certainly 
is. 








Aenes: And no more housecleaning 
today, Ruby. 

Rusy: I can finish that up. 

AgneEs: But Ruby — 

Rusy: Think nothing of it, Miss 
Agnes. That little bit of houseclean-. 
ing I can do with one hand behind 
my back. (She puts one hand behind 
her back and walizes out left, singing.) 
“The flowers that bloom in the 
spring, tra la!”’ 

Frep: Good old Ruby! (FRED rises, 
puts his arm around AGNES and starts 
to dance her about the room singing.) 
“The flowers that bloom in the 
spring, tra la, have nothing to do 
with the case.” 

Aenss (She stops him): But they do, 
Fred. They have everything to do 
with it. Why, do you know what 
was the matter with us? We were 
just cross and upset and miserable 
because of the long winter. And then 
spring came. 

Frep: And all the gloomy, shadowy 
things that had been bothering us — 
why, they all disappeared as soon 
as the sun came out. 

Aanes: Even your cold. Fred Saund- 
ers, you’ve got no more cold than I 
have. 

FRED (Smiling and breathing deep): 
Not even a sniff. 

AaneEs: But what on earth will I say 
if they call you from the office? 

Frep: Well—uh—I know! Tell 
them I’ve got spring fever. (They 
smile at one another and pick up the 
seed catalogue as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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The Last Laugh 





by Graham Du Bois 
Characters Jor: A girl. 
Mrs. JONES Trp: Peggy Fulton? 
Sis P Jor: No. 
JOE ates: Trp: Now I know you're crazy. You 
TED told me only yesterday that you had 
WILLIE eyes for only one girl — and she was 
PEGGY Peggy. 
LELA Jor: That’s right, my boy. 


Sertine: The living room of the Jones 


home. 


Ar Rise: Sis ts in the living room 


straightening the pillows on the sofa. 
Mrs. JONEs enters. 


Mrs. JoNEs: Everything all set? 
Sis: Yes, everything is all ready for the 


party, Mother. Peggy and Lela are 
getting dressed now in my room. I[ 
found the most adorable costumes 
for them. Peggy’s going to wear a 
white dress with green shamrocks 
and Lela a red dress with black 
snakes. 


Mrs. Jones: That sounds wonderful. 


But shouldn’t you be putting on 
your costume too? You’d better go 
on upstairs, Sis. I’ll go out to the 
kitchen and take care of things 
there. (Mrs. Jones and Sis go out 
right as Jor and Txp enter left.) 


Tep: You say you’ve been writing 


poetry? (Crosses to sofa) 


JoE (Crossing to table): Sure. Six of 


the neatest lines you ever read. 
(Stés) 


Trp (Sitting): I thought you had been 


acting a little queer lately. What did 
you write them for? 
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Trp: Then why are you writing poetry 
to somebody else? Who is it? 

Jor: Lela Martin. 

Trp (Amazed): Lela Martin? (Slaps his 
knee and laughs) Just wait till the 
fellows hear this! Joey Jones, the 
great lover, falling for a quiz kid, 
whose idea of a thrilling evening is 
reading Shakespeare. 

Jor: Keep quiet a minute, will you? 
I haven’t fallen for her. I’m trying 
to get rid of her. And so early 
yesterday morning, before she left 
for school, I had this left at her door. 
(Picks up index card and reads) 
“Dear friend of mine, this is to say 

I want you here Saint Patrick’s 
Day. 

We dine at six and then we’ll go 

To see the town’s best movie show.”’ 

Trp (Bewildered): That’s the funniest 
way of getting rid of a girl that I 
ever heard of. Have her to dinner 
and take her to the movies! What 
are you going to do — put poison in 
her food? 

Jor: No, I’m not going to poison her. 
If you would only — 

Trp: Maybe you'll choke her after the 


lights go out in the movies? 

Jor: I'll choke you unless you let me 
finish. 

Trp: Oh, there’s more, is there? Well, 
then, shoot! 

JoE (Reading): “If you consent, just 

come to school 
And slip a note to—” (Looks up) 
Blank. 

Trp: Blank? Who’s he? 

Jor: He’s nobody, stupid! That was 
just my way of telling you that the 
rest of the last line had to be filled in. 

Tep (Shaking his head): I just don’t 
get it. 

Jor (Patiently): All right, I’ll explain. 
What rhymes with “school”? 

Tep: Don’t ask me: I’m no good at 
poetry. 

Joe: I'll give you a hint: it’s the name 
of a fellow in our class. 

Tep (Thinking hard): Let’s see now 
. . . Willie Poole? 

Jor: Sure! If even you get it, it’s a 
sure bet that Little Brain Trust will. 

Trp: But why do you want Lela to 
think that Willie sent that stuff? 

Jor: So she won’t come to this party 
tonight and spoil my whole evening. 

Tep: It’s taking a pretty mean ad- 
vantage of poor old Willie, isn’t it? 

Jor: I haven’t any sympathy for that 
guy. That’s why I picked him. He’s 
a stuffed shirt. And he’s got the 
only name in the class that rhymes 
with “school.” It’s sure-fire, I tell 


you, fool-proof. I’d like to have seen 
his face when she slipped him that 
note. 

Ten: Oh, she has slipped it to him, has 
she? 

Jor: Well, I didn’t actually see her, 
but knowing Lela, it’s a hundred to 








one that she did. She didn’t show up 
for dinner here, and I know Sis in- 
vited all the girls. (Laughs) She’s 
probably eating with Willie right 
now. How I’d love to see those two 
dining together! 

Txp: How can you be sure that Willie 
would be taken in? Wouldn’t he 
explain to her that he hadn’t sent 
the poem? 

Jor: Not that guy! He’s the Knight in 
Shining Armor, you know. Never do 
anything to embarrass a lady, he 
says. That’s the reason everybody 
calls him Sir Walter Raleigh Poole. 

Trp (Shaking his head): I wouldn't 
laugh so soon if I were you. They 
say that he who laughs last laughs 
best. It seems a pretty shabby trick 
to play on Lela after all the time 
she’s spent helping you with your 
French. 

Jor: That’s all over now. I dropped 
French last week. 

Trp: And now you have no further use 
for her? I’m surprised at you, Joey. 
That’s not exactly what I’d call 
playing the game. And Lela thinks 
you are so grateful! She told me 
you were eager to repay her for 
what she had done. Said you be- 
lieved in the Golden Rule. 

Jor: Yes, that’s the trouble. She's 
been telling the whole school that, 
and the fellows are kidding me to 
death. They call me Golden Rule 
Jones. I’ve just got to get rid of her. 
(Sis enters with an envelope in her 
hand.) 

Sis (Crossing to Joz): A young lady 
asked me to give you this. (Hands 
him envelope) 

Jor: Who was it? (Breaks seal) 
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Sis (Crossing to door): Ah, that’s a 
secret. Wild horses couldn’t drag it 
from me. (Goes out) 

Jor (To Txp): I’ve a pretty good idea. 
(Draws card from envelope) I bet 
Peggy Fulton wants to make sure 
that I will recognize her in her cos- 
tume. (Glances over card) Ted, you’ve 
got to help me! 

Tep: What’s the matter? You look 
positively ill. 

Jor: I feel ill. It’s from Lela. She’s 
taken that poem seriously. She 
thinks J asked her to dinner and the 
movies. Just listen to this! (Reads) 
“The only boy in Glendale School 

I truly love is Golden Rule.” 
Don’t you see? ‘Rule’ rhymes with 
“school,” and that’s how she filled 
in the blank. She never thought of 
Willie Poole. Isn’t she the dumb 
one? 

Tep: I’m not so sure she is. I’m think- 
ing of somebody else. But there’s 
nothing to get excited about. 

Jor (Very much excited): Nothing to 
get excited about, isn’t there? Just 
wait until you here the rest. (Reads) 
“T much regret I cannot dine, 

But I’ll arrive ’twixt eight and 

nine. 

I shall be more than glad to go 

To see a moving picture show.” 

Do you get that? She wants me to 
leave this party and take her to the 
movies. 

Trp (Chuckling): Well, after all, you 
did invite her, you know. 

Jor: But it was only a joke, I tell you. 
Hasn’t she any sense of humor? Ted, 
you’ve got to help me get out of this. 
Listen. (Reads) 

“We'll seize the first convenient 


chance 
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To steal away from Sister’s dance.” 
Do you know what that means? It 
means she will be here tonight. And 
I had planned to dance all evening 
with Peggy. 

Trp: How could: you do that? She 
will be in costume, masked, you 
know. 

Joz: I'll let you in on a little secret. I 
overheard Sis saying that Peggy is 
wearing a white dress covered with 
green shamrocks, and she was get- 
ting a red dress with black snakes 
for Lela. 

Trp: I see. And you will avoid the 
snakes? 

Joe: Will I? Just watch me. (De- 
jectedly) But that won’t be enough. 
Lela will follow me about like a stray 
puppy. (Suddenly enthusiastic, beats 
his fist against his palm) Ted, I’ve 
got it! You remember the scene we 
were reading in English class yester- 
day — the one between Hamlet and 
Ophelia? (TED nods) Well, that has 
given me an idea. Remember how 
Hamlet denounced her? I'll pick a 
quarrel with Lela. I'll fly into a 
temper. Ill glare at her. I’ll shout. 
T’ll clench my fists. I’ll stamp my 
feet. I may even tear my hair. I'll 
pretend I’ve gone mad with jeal- 
ousy. Let’s see now, just what sort 
of fellow could be jealous of a girl 
like Lela? (Sts pokes her head in at 
door. She is wearing a costume.) 

Sis: I thought you two had gone to 
Joe’s den. Would you mind letting 
some of the girls have this room for a 
minute? 

Trp: Certainly not. Boy, don’t you 
look sharp! (He and Joz rise.) We'll 
vanish immediately. (They cross to 
door.) 








Sis: We'll be only a minute. You can 
come right back. 

Jor: That’s all right. Take your time. 
(He and Tep go out.) 

Sis (Calling): The coast is clear. You 
can come in now. (She holds door 
open and LELA and PEGGY enter, 
carrying their masks in their hands. 
LELA is wearing the “shamrock 
dress,’”’ and Praey the “‘snake dress.’’) 
I just wanted to see you in this light. 
(Stands off and looks at them ap- 
provingly) You both look stunning. 
And we must thank Lela for being so 
sweet about exchanging costumes 
with you. 

Pracy (Strutting back and forth, her 
hands on her hips): Well, after all, 
this costume is really more appropri- 
ate for me. I’m just the type — 
sophisticated, you know; the seduc- 
tive kind of woman. Now, Lela here 
is more — more sedate. That sham- 
rock dress is perfect for her. 

Sis: It’s a good thing you’re just the 
same size. (Bows her head, listening) 
Wait! There’s somebody coming. 
Put on your masks. Quick! (They 
adjust their masks.) You know, with 
those masks on, I can’t tell you 
apart. Your hair is the same color, 
and your voices are very much alike. 

Praey (Coolly): Oh, do you think so? 

Leta (Warmly): Thank you. I con- 
sider that a compliment. (WILLIE 
pokes his head in at door.) 

Wie (In his “stuffed shirt” manner): 
Pardon me if I intrude. 

Sis: Oh, not at all, Willie. Come in. 
(WILLIE enters.) Here are two charm- 
ing ladies waiting for you. (Jo LELA 
and Pracy) Sit down, girls. 

Preeay: Thank you. (Stis on sofa) 
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Lexa (70 Sts): I’ll go help you with the 
refreshments. 

Sis (Taking LELa’s arm and walking to 
door): That’s very thoughtful of you. 
(They go out.) 

Wie (Walking to sofa): How very 
fortunate I am! (Bows stiffly) May 
I have the honor of sitting beside 
the queen that I have always wor- 
shipped from afar? 

Preaey: Of course you may. But you 
don’t know who I am. I’m wearinga 
mask. (Jor and TEp enter.) 

Jor (Seeing Witte. To TEp): Look! 
He’s here, too. 

WILLIE (Sitting beside Peaey and look- 
ing ardently into her eyes): No mask 
could hide such loveliness. (They 
talk in pantomime.) 

Jor (To Ten): Did you hear that? He 
doesn’t know it’s Lela. (They walk 
to table.) When he finds out, will he 
be surprised! (Looks at Peaay) You 
know, she doesn’t look so bad when 
her face is covered. This is my 
chance. It’s made to order. 

Trp (Sitting behind table): What do 
you mean? 

Joe: I’m going to pretend that I’m 
madly jealous of Willie. That will 
take some acting, but I’m not study- 
ing dramatics with Miss Dobson for 
nothing. This is my great scene. 
(Struts to sofa and stamps his foot) 
So! This is what has been going on 
behind my back! 

Wie (Rising and facing him): I 
don’t understand your unwarranted 
display of temper. I must say that it 
is most unbecoming in a gentleman. 

Jor: Speak English, little one. You’re 
not talking to the faculty. Tell me 
in words of one syllable what you 
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mean by trying to steal my girl from 
me. 

Wie: Restrain your anger. Your 
language is quite intemperate. If by 
your “girl” — a decidedly indelicate 
phrase— you mean this delicate 
little flower — (Indicates Praay 
with a dignified gesture) 

Joz (Pointing a finger at Pracy): I 
mean that female sitting on the sofa. 

Peaay (Clapping her hands): This is 
thrilling! Two men fighting over me. 

Wiuu1z (Jo Joz): You are becoming 
positively vulgar. Unless you can 
bridle your tongue, I shall have to 
request the young lady to withdraw. 

Peaey: I just love to hear Willie talk! 
He uses so many words I never heard 
before. 

Joz: Unless he watches his step I’m 
going to use some words he never 
heard before. (7’0 WiLL1E) Get this, 
Encyclopedia Britannica: you’re the 
one who’s going to withdraw. In 
other words — beat it! 

Wine (Folding his arms in a most 
dignified fashion): I shall remain un- 
til the young lady expresses her in- 
clination in the matter. 

Prcey: Maybe you had better leave, 
Willie. It will be for just a little 
while. I’ll see you later. 

Wire (Bowing): I shall live only for 
that moment. (Walks with dignified 
strides to door) 

Joz: Just a second, Sir Galahad! 
There’s another moment you’ve got 
to live for. Meet me tomorrow morn- 
ing back of the school grounds. 

Witter (Bowing): At your service. 
You may have the privilege of choos- 
ing the weapons. 

Praay (Thrilled): A duel! I bet I’m 
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the only girl in Glendale High who 
ever had — 

Jor (Raising his fists and shaking them 
toward Wi.u18): These are the only 
weapons I need. (WILLIE goes out.) 

Praey (Clasping her hands and looking 
up ecstatically at Jon): Oh, Joe, you 
were wonderful! Positively wonder- 
ful. You’re irresistible when you’re 
jealous. (Looking around and seeing 
TED) Couldn’t — couldn’t we be 
alone? (TED rises.) 

Joe (To Trp): Stay where you are. 
(Trp sits. To Praay) I prefer to 
have somebody present. I don’t 
trust myself. There’s no telling 
what I might do. I’ve never felt 
rage like this before. 

Pracy (Coyly patting sofa): Sit right 
here, Joe. Don’t you know there’s 
only one boy at Glendale High I 
care afiything about? (Jor sits.) 
Haven’t I told you so? 

JoE (Scornfully): What does your word 
mean? I come unexpectedly into 
this room —and what do I find? 
You sitting here, side by side, with 
that — that Webster’s Unabridged. 

Praey (Innocenily): You mean Willie? 
The very idea! How did I know that 
poor Willie had been worshipping 
me in secret? He said — 

Jor: I heard what he said: ‘““No mask 
could hide such loveliness.””’ Do you 
suppose a fellow like Willie Poole 
would say that kind of thing to a girl 
unless she had encouraged him? 

Praay: I swear to you, Joe, that I 
haven’t spoken a half dozen words to 
Willie in my life. 

Jor (Bitterly): A girl like you can say a 
lot in a half dozen words. You’re a 
fast worker. 








Precy (Becoming worried): You must 
believe me, Joe. Willie means abso- 
lutely nothing to me. 


Jon (Sitting dejectedly): And I had 


looked forward to taking you to the 
movies tonight! 

Precy (Surprised): The movies? Well, 
there’s still time. 

JoE (Significantly): It’s later than you 
think. Our hour has passed. I'll 
never enjoy the movies again. I — 
couldn’t see the screen. (His voice 
breaks.) My eyes would be blinded by 
tears — and — and bitter memories. 

Precy: We can still catch the second 
show. I want to prove to you that — 

Jor (Shaking his head sadly): Oh, that 
it should come to this! To find the 
girl I loved — the girl I had hoped 
some day—alone with an—an 
animated dictionary. It’s more than 
I can bear. (Covers his face with his 
hands) Frailty, thy name is woman! 

Pracy (Worried): Joe, are you well? 
I’ve never seen you like this before. 
(Puts hand on his arm) Do you sup- 
pose that football injury — 

Jor (Brushing her hand from his arm): 
Unhand me, fickle girl! You have 
the Judas touch. (Rising and stamp- 
ing his foot) Never again will I be be- 
trayed. I renounce all women. I'll 
take Hamlet’s advice to Ophelia: 
I’m going into a nunnery — I — I 
mean a monastery. (Flings out his 
arms in a gesture of renunciation) 
Farewell forever! 

Pracy (Bewildered, rises and stares at 
him, her hands clasped before her): 
I’m — I’m afraid Father is right: he 
says it was not your leg that was 
injured in that game — it was your 
head. 


Jor: Speak no more! (Tearing his hair 
with both hands) I’ve had all that I 
can bear. (Points to door) Go! Out 
of my sight! (Pmaay backs toward 
door, her eyes fixed in consternation on 
Jor.) I never want to see you again, | 
Get thee to a nunnery. Go! (Praey 
goes out. Jor rubs his hands in great 
satisfaction and walks to table.) Well, 
I guess that settles her for a while, 
What did you think of my perform- 
ance? I bet Barrymore would have 
envied me. I wish Miss Dobson 
could have seen me; she would have 
given me the leading role in our 
graduation play. (Chuckles) You 
know, for a moment, I really believe 
Lela thought I was crazy. 

Tep: I still do. (Looks toward door) 
Listen! There’s somebody walking 
down the hall. Maybe she’s coming 
back. 

Joe: I’m ready for her if she does. 
(Folds his arms and glares at door. 
Leta pokes her head in at door.) 
After all you’ve said and done you 
have the nerve to return! (Clenching 
his fists and shaking them toward the 
ceiling) You’re driving me mad. I’m 
not responsible for my actions. 
(Walks to center of stage, folds his 
arms, and turns his back to Lx.) 
You'll force me to — to commit 
murder. 

Lexa (Entering): What has happened 
to my Joey? (Crosses to Joz) I was 
told that you had lost your mind. 
(Lays her hand on his shoulder) I came 
in to see what was wrong. Has some- 
thing happened? 

Jor (Turns around, takes a step back- 
ward, and looks over the “shamrock 
dress’): Oh, it’s you! (Heaves a sigh 
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of relief) What a relief! There was a 
—a female in here a moment ago. 
She upset me terribly. I had to use 
strong language to make her leave. 

Lexa (Soothingly): Never mind, Joey. 
There’s nothing to worry about now. 
She’s going home. She said she 
wouldn’t remain under the same roof 
with you another minute. Didn’t 
even wait to change her costume. 
Willie Poole is going with her. 

Jon (Turning triumphantly toward 
TED): Do you hear that, Ted? I’m 
rid of that pest at last. Old Poly- 
syllables is taking her home. (T'urns 
to Leta) This will be a perfect eve- 
ning, after all. 

Leta (Looking at him coyly): I hope 
that I can help to make it so. 

Jor (Happily): Oh, you can! You can! 
(Turns to Trp) And, Ted, you can do 
your part, too. Would you — could 
you — read that sports story I was 
telling you about? It’s on the desk 
in my den. 

Tep (Rising): Sure. (Walks to door) I 
guess I can take a hint. (Goes out) 

Leta: Oh, Joey, how tactful you are! 
(Leads him to sofa) Let’s sit here. 
(Sits) 

Jor (Sitting beside her): You know, you 
look beautiful tonight. 

Leta (Archly): How can you tell? I’m 
wearing a mask. 

Joz: No mask could hide such loveli- 
ness. 

Leta: Why, Joe, you talk just like a 
poet! I bet even Willie Poole 
couldn’t say anything as pretty as 
that. 

JoE (Modestly): Oh, I guess he could. 
But no words can describe my little 
rosebud. 
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Lexa (Delighted): I’ve never known 
you as you are this evening, Joey. 
You’re different. You are saying 
charming things. I had always 
thought you were very quiet — even 
bashful. 

JoE: You would inspire anybody. 

Leta: But I never inspired you before. 
Of course, I could guess you liked to 
be with me; we spent so much time 
together. 

Jor (Taking her hand): And from now 
on we'll be together even more. I 
will devote all my free hours to my 
little flower. 

Lexa (Thrilled): Oh, Joey! 

Jor: Indeed I will. And just to make 
sure that no other man robs me of 
even a moment, let’s make engage- 
ments for the rest of the school year. 
There’s the Spring Dance next 
month. Will you go with me? 

Lexa (Earnesily): You know I will! 

Jor: And the Saturday baseball games? 
And the Senior Picnic? And the 
Graduation Ball? 

LELa: Every one of them. 

Jor: Well, that’s settled. I feel a lot 
better. And on Friday evenings we 
can take in the movies. 

Lea: Oh, that reminds me! I’m so 
glad there’s a wonderful picture at 
the Strand tonight. I’ve been look- 
ing forward to seeing it with you. 

JoE (A bit surprised): You mean — 
you want to go—to the movies 
tonight? 

LEA: Why, certainly I do! 

Jor (Rising): I’ll have to borrow the 
money from good old Ted. Excuse 
me. (Turns to door) 

Lexa (Rising): No, Joey; if you have 
to borrow, don’t let’s go. 








Jor (Facing her): We borrow from each 
other all the time. I’ll pay him back 
next month. It’s all right. I’m glad 
to know you want to be alone with 
me. I thought some of the fellows at 
school — 

Lexa (Reproachfully): Why, Joey, how 
could you? Have you forgotten: 
“The only boy at Glendale School 

I truly love is Golden Rule.” 

JoE (Staring at her in amazement): She 
— she showed you that poem? 

Lexa: Nobody showed it to me. I can 
recite it all: 

“We could not find a better way 
To celebrate Saint Patrick’s Day.” 

JoE (His mouth open in astonishment): 
I — I suppose — you can repeat the 
rest? 

Lexa: Of course! (Recites) 

“We'll seize the first convenient 
chance 
To steal away from Sister’s dance.” 

JoE (Still staring at her, dazed): You 
know it — all — by heart? 

Lexa: Why shouldn’t I? I wrote it. 
I’m awfully sorry I couldn’t slip it 
to you yesterday afternoon, but I 
didn’t go back to school after lunch, 
and I knew I could bring it over here 
tonight. (Crosses to door) This is our 
“convenient chance.” (J'urns toward 
him and removes mask. He looks at 
her as if seeing her for the first time.) 
I'll get ready. Wait here for your 
Lela — your little rosebud. (Blows 
him a kiss and goes out. Jor stands 
for a moment dejected, and then crosses 
swiftly to door, opens it, and calls.) 

JoE (Calling): Ted! Come here. Right 
away! I need you. This is an 
emergency. (Walks slowly to sofa and 
sinks upon it as TED rushes in.) 
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Trp (Alarmed): What’s the matter? 
(Crosses to sofa) Is the house on fire— 
or something? (Sis) 

Joe: It’s worse than that. I’m ruined. 
The girls changed dresses on me. 


Trp (Not understanding): You mean — . 


they put you into a costume? 

Jor: This is no time for joking, you 
goof! This is serious, tragic. That 
was Peggy in the snake dress: Lela 
had on the shamrock. And, you 
know, Ted, something must ha 
happened to Lela. 

Trp: Happened to her? I don’t follow 
you. 

Jor: She took off her mask — and she 
looked like a girl I’d never seen be- 
fore. I tell you, she was really 
pretty. 

Trp: Maybe you never had seen her 
before. I guess you’re just a dumb, 
blind guy, Joey. 

Joe: Dumb? Blind? What do you 
mean? 

Trp: Lela’s not the kind that cares too 
much about clothes. She’s always 
neat, but she doesn’t waste time 
worrying about what dress will at- 
tract the most boy friends. She has 
brains and character. And I suppose 
that costume really brought out her 
good looks. " 

Jor (Thoughtfully): Maybe you're 
right. Well, I’ve got a lot of dates 
with her — if I choose to keep them. 

Tep: I wouldn’t be too sure of that. 
There’s one chap in our class who 
isn’t a dumb, blind guy. 

Joe: Who’s that? 

Trp: Willie Poole. 

Jor (Forcing a laugh): That’s a laugh! 

Trp: All this winter he has silently 
been carrying the torch for Lela. He 
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says that she is the most attractive 
girl he knows. 

Jor: Well, it looks like he changed his 
mind tonight, the way he acted-with 
Peggy. 

Trev: He made the same mistake you 
did: he thought he was talking to 
Lela. But he found out what had 
happened when Peggy left this room 
after your great renunciation scene 
a la Hamlet. 

Jor (Hesitantly): I say, Ted, if I — if I 

should take — Lela to the movies — 
I’m flat broke. Could you — would 
you — 

Tep (Shaking his head): I’m sorry, Joe. 
I just made the first payment on that 
radio I’ve been saving for. It took 
my last cent. (Sis enters. The boys 
rise.) 

81s (Crossing to Jon): Ah, there you are, 
Joey Jones! You have certainly 
made a mess of my party. (Sits on 
sofa. Trp retires to table and sits. 
JoE stands dejectedly.) 

Jor (Half-heartedly): I’m sorry, Sis; I 
really am. I made a mistake. I — 
Sis: Well, all I can say is that when 
you make a mistake you really make 
one. I was never so humiliated — 

‘ so mortified. Poor little Peggy was 
crushed — positively crushed. She 
said she had never had a boy speak 
to her so in her life. She said you had 
actually ordered her out of the room. 
And the idea of your challenging 
that harmless Willie to a duel! 

Jon: Just give me a moment to explain. 

Sis: That little girl was almost hysteri- 
cal. And poor Willie was so gentle 
and sympathetic. He had to put his 
arm around her to help her down 
stairs. 
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Joe (Angrily): Oh, he did, did he? 
(Takes a step toward door) Well, I’ll 
teach that word twister to keep his 
arm where it belongs. 

Sis: You stay right here, Joey Jones. 
You’ve done enough harm for one 
night. Willie acted like a perfect 
gentleman. I don’t know what 
Peggy would have done without him. 
She looked ill. She felt so faint that 
she had to rest her head on Willie’s 
shoulder. 

Jor: Just like that fickle little four- 
flusher. Always resting her head on 
somebody’s shoulder! Well, he can 
have her. 

Sis: I’m not so sure he wants her. He 
just told me that in his eyes Lela is 
the only girl in Glendale High. 

JoE (Shaking his fist in front of him): 
After I get through with that little 
Noah Webster on Monday he won’t 
have eyes to see any girl. 

Sis (Indignantly): If you dare touch 
Willie Poole I’ll never forgive you. 
And I can imagine what Mother will 
think of this whole affair. 

JoE (Beseechingly): Sis, Mom must 
never know what happened tonight. 
Promise me you'll not breathe a word 
to her. Her health isn’t very good, 
and any sudden shock might be seri- 
ous. And, besides, she’d probably 
hold up my next month’s allowance. 

Sis: If you swear to apologize to Willie. 

Jor: You certainly drive a hard bar- 
gain, don’t you? Oh — all right. 

Sis: And if you give me a satisfactory 
explanation of what happened to- 
night. 

Jor: I can explain everything. You 
see, I wrote a poem and it backfired. 
Wait; I’ll read it to you. (Feels first 











in one pocket and then in another. 
Looking around in consternation) It’s 
gone! (Rushes to table and searches 
frantically) I meant to tear it up so 
Mom wouldn’t get hold of it. If she 
ever sees that poem, I’m lost. I’d 
give anything if only I could — 
(Mrs. Jonss enters, an index card in 
one hand, a purse in the other. Sis and 
TED rise.) 

Mrs. Jones (To Jor): I found this 
card on the floor of your den. I 
think it is the sweetest thing I ever 
read. 

Jor (Nervously): What — what’s 
that? 

Mrs. Jonss (Crossing to sofa): A piece 
of poetry, dear. (Sits) Don’t you re- 
member? You wrote it. (Reads) 
“This is just a line to say 

I want you here St. Patrick’s Day.” 
I’m going to show it to your teacher. 
I think you have real talent. 

Jor (Desperately): But — but, Mom, 
you — you don’t understand. You 
see, I — I — 

Mrs. Jonzs: Oh, yes, Joe, I do under- 
stand. Lela explained everything to 
me. I never heard of such an original 
way of inviting a girl to go to the 
movies. And I’m glad to know you’re 
so appreciative. 

Jor: Appreciative? Of what? 

Mrs. Jonss: Of the way that Lela has 
helped you with your lessons. I am 
happy to see that you have a sense 
of gratitude. 

Jor: If you’d only let me explain, 
Mom, I could — 

Mrs. Jones: Don’t say another word, 


Jor: I —I don’t get it. 

Mrs. Jones: You knew that Lela ig 
not a good dancer. You realized the 
boys would avoid dancing with her, 
and to spare her any embarrassment 
you sent her this invitation. I can. 
only say that you fully deserve the 
nickname “Golden Rule.” 

Jor: But, Mom, really, I — 

Mrs. Jones: And I want to congratu- 
late you on your good taste in select- 
ing a girl friend. She is by all odds 
the prettiest girl at this party. She 
has lovely manners, and she’s cer- 
tainly most helpful and considerate. 
(Looks at her watch) You still have 
twenty minutes. 

Jor: But, Mom, I — I can’t take Lela 
to the movies. I — I haven’t any 
money. 

Mrs. Jones (Opening her purse): I 
anticipated that. (Takes out bill) 
I’m advancing you five dollars — 
your next month’s allowance. (Hands 
him bill) 

Jor (Taking bill and trying to conceal 
his relief): I — I don’t think I’ll need 
all that. 

Mrs. Jones: Oh, yes, you will, dear. 
You’re going in a taxi. 

Joe: 1— I am? 

Mrs. Jones: Of course. We must do 
this thing right. After all Lela has 
done for you, she’s entitled to the 
best. And after the movie you'll 
want to take her to the Sugar Bowl 
for ice cream. And I think it would 
be sweet of you if you bought her a 
box of candy. Now go get your coat 
and hat. 


dear. I know how modest you are. Jor (Walking to door): All right, Mom. 


And it was most thoughtful of you 
to choose such an opportune time. 
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(Goes out. Mrs. JoNEs sinks back on 
sofa and laughs merrily.) 
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Sis (Looking at her in amazement): 
What’s so funny? I don’t see why — 

Tep (Surprised): You— you must 
have known all along. 

Mrs. Jonss: Of course I did. As soon 
as I read that card and had a few 
words with Lela, I guessed the truth. 
And I made up my mind that I’d 
teach Joe to be careful how he 
played a practical joke. (Telephone 
rings off stage.) 

Sis: The phone! (Rises and walks to 
door) I’ll answer it. (Goes out) 

Trp: Well, I think Joe has learned his 
lesson — the hard way. I told him 
that somebody else might have the 
last laugh. I guess you’re having it 
now. 

Mrs. Jones: I certainly am! (She 
laughs, rises, and walks toward door.) 
I'll go see if Lela is ready. (Goes out. 
JOE enters carrying coat and hat. He 
walks slowly to table.) 

Jor: I feel like a hypocrite. (Throws 
coat and hat upon table) I’m taking 
Lela to the movies under false pre- 
tenses. (Walks to sofa) She doesn’t 
know I intended to take somebody 
else. 

Trp: And you really want to take her? 

Jor: I—I guess I do. It’s funny, 
Ted, but I never realized before 
what a swell girl Lela is. (Sis enters.) 

Sis (Standing at door): Has Lela come 
down yet? Willie is on the phone. 
He wants to speak to her. He’s 
going to invite her to go to the 
movies after the dance. (Goes out) 

Joz: That guy certainly gets in my 
way! First it was Peggy, and now 
he’s after Lela. Well, I’m a bit ahead 
of him this time: she’s going to the 
movies with me. 


Trp (Calmly): How do you know she 
is? 

Jor (Surprised): Why, she has a date 
with me. 

Trp: Remember what you said a mo- 
ment ago — that Lela doesn’t know 
that you intended to take some other 
girl? 

Jor: Sure — but what has that to do 
with it? 

Trp: Everything. I’d bet my bottom — 
dollar that she does know. She’s no- 
body’s fool, and by now she’s had 
time to think over what has hap- 
pened tonight. 

Joe (Dejectedly): I’m afraid you’re 
right. (Desperately) Can’t you help 
me, Ted? Isn’t there something I 
can do? I’d — I’d really like to keep 
those dates with Lela. 

Trp: I want to help you, Joey, because 
I know that down deep you’re an 
honest-to-goodness guy. As I see it, 
you have one last chance: tell Lela 
the truth before she tells you. 
(LELA enters.) 

JoE (Rising and looking at LuLa with 
admiration): Gee, Lela, you — look 
lovely! 

Trp (Rising): I’ll say you do! In that 
shamrock costume I thought you 
were a dream girl, but in this outfit 
you look like the successful candi- 
date for Miss America. 

Leta (Laughing): Thanks. It’s the 
clothes, I guess. Fine feathers make 
fine birds, you know. When I was 
helping Sis with the refreshments I 
spilled some cream on my skirt, and 
she insisted upon lending me this 
dress to wear to the movies. (TJ’ouches 
her hair) And then she fixed my hair 
in this new way. (To Jor) Joe, 









there’s something I have to say to 
you. 

Trp (Rising): I guess there’s a good 
deal you both have to say to each 
other. (Walks to door) Excuse me. 
(Goes out) 

Jor: Won’t you sit down, Lela? (Indi- 
cates sofa. LEA crosses to sofa and 
sits.) Before you speak, may I get 
something off my mind? (Haltingly) 
As—as Ted says—I’m just a 
dumb, blind guy. (Sits beside her) 
All winter I’ve acted like a kid — 
but tonight I grew up. You’ve got to 
know the truth. I didn’t mean the 
movies — and those other dates — 
for you. But now I do—every one 
of them. 

Leta: Oh, Joey, I’m so glad you’ve 
told me what you have because, you 
see, I’d guessed it anyhow. And if 
you hadn’t, there wouldn’t be any 
engagements ever for you and me. 
(Telephone rings off stage.) 

Jor: And you forgive me, Lela? 

Leta (Half tearfully): When a girl 
cares a great deal she can forgive a 
great deal. 

Jor: How about the movies? What do 
you say? Will you go? 

Leta (Hesitanily): Well, I — I — 
(Rises) Yes, Joe, I believe I will. 
Jor (Rising): And those other dates — 
the Spring Dance and the Senior 

Picnic and the Graduation Ball? 

Leta: I’ll have to think it over. Maybe 
I ought to put you on probation for 
a while. I guess I’ve grown up, too. 

Trp (Entering): Lela, Willie is on the 

phone again. He says he’s worried 

about his French course. Wants to 
know if you’ll give him some lessons. 





Lexa (Crossing to door): I'll speak to 
him. (Goes out) 

Jor: Well, can you beat Old Poly- 
syllables for nerve! (Walks to table 
and picks up coat) That guy needs 


French lessons about as much ag - 


Churchill needs English. (Puts on 
coat) Everything is O.K., pal. It 
looks like I’m the one to have the 
last laugh, after all. (Picks up hat) 
I think J’ll take up French again! 


THE END 
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Fashion Show 





by Dorothy Deming 
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FRED 
ALEX 
Mr. Porter, Principal 
MoDELS 
MEMBERS OF COMMITTEES 


students at Brookland High 
School 


ScENE 1 

Serrina: The steps of the high school. 

At Riss: Jupy, Louise and Ruta are 
sitting together on the steps. Jupy is 
crocheting, Lovuisn, knitting, and 
Ruts has a pad and pencil. 

Ruta (Reading from her pad): That 
makes four: the business suit, sports 
costume, afternoon dress and formal. 
Do you think we ought to have a 
negligée? 

Louise (Looking up from her work): 
Oh yes, let’s! A light fluffy hostess 
gown or lacy — 

Jupy (Interrupting): Who has a hostess 
gown, I ask you! All I’ve got is a 
bathrobe. But I do have one pair 
of silk pajamas. 


Rurn: You do? I hate pajamas. 


Maybe we could settle for a dressing 
gown or kimono and if anyone 
modeled a bathrobe that would be all 
right, too. That’s five. 

Louise: I think we ought to have a 
raincoat and a ski suit. 
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Jupy: So do I, and that’s enough. 

JoHN (Coming on stage suddenly): 
What’s enough? Oh — ’scuse me — 
is this the Fashion Show Com- 
mittee? 

Ruts (Sarcastically): As if you didn’t 
know! Scram! No men allowed. 
JoHN (Sprawling comfortably on the 
steps): Well, look, Ruth, that’s 
what I came to see you about. We 
boys want to know if we can be in 
the show, too. Fred and Alex will 
get the — the — what-do-you-call- 
’ems — the guys that wear the 

clothes? 

LoulsE (Scornfully): Models. I don’t 
see how we could possibly arrange it. 

Jupy (Reasonably): You see, John, this 
show is a serious thing, really. It is 
part of a plan to help us girls decide 
on our careers. The best model in 
the show is going to New York to be 
interviewed by the personnel director 
of the college shop in one of the large 
department stores. She may get a 
job there this summer as assistant 
adviser on school girl wardrobes. 
The second-best model gets a chance 
here in town to learn merchandising 
at the Trades School. So you see we 
have a very serious purpose in hold- 
ing this show. 

Ruta: Besides, there will be extra 
credit given if the model has made 
her dress herself. (Giggles) Are any 
of you boys tailors? 





JoHNn: When is the show going to be? 

Jupy: A week from today. 

JouN: Well, if I can get our gang to- 
’ gether, couldn’t we have a show at 
the same time? I mean the well- 
dressed college boy, the campus 
athlete, the wolf on the stag line, the 
traveling man—gee, maybe we 
could get some job prizes too! Fred’s 
father has New York connections 
and mine works on the Evening 
Journal, and — 

Louise (Slowly): Girls, I suppose if the 
boys did work up something — see 
we could have the two best sports 
costumes, the two best formals — 

Ruta: But we would have to have two 
boards of judges, two sets of prizes, 
and — 

Jupy: The boys simply couldn’t make 
their own clothes! 

Louise (Giving in): Well, I guess it 
does sound whacky. Sorry, John. 
Ruts (Ezplosively): Sounds sissy, if 

you ask me! 

JoHN (Jumping up, earnestly): Look, 
girls, you know how Mr. Porter is 
always nagging us fellows about our 
appearance! Ruth, you know how 
Dad and Mom keep after me at 
home! (Imitating) “John, where’s 
your good coat? Shine your shoes, 
John! Did you take your suit to the 
cleaners?” You know! Now, 
wouldn’t this be a good chance to 
put neatness and appropriate clothes 
on a— well,—on a grown-up, re- 
spectable level? Make the crowd 
want to look like the models? Why, 
the very fact that a committee of 
boys — 

Louise: One the president of the class, 
no less! 


JoHN (Modestly): Well, sure, yes, but 
Fred suggested this. Don’t you see? 
It wouldn’t be sissy. It’s worth- 
while, as you say. There’s a point in 
looking well-groomed and I'll bet 


my Dad can arrange some sort of . 


job opportunities that will make the 
show! Let’s make it a joint affair! 

Ruta eatin: I suppose we can 
try it. 

Louise: Let’s! It would be different. 

Jupy: I agree, but John, you’d better 
get Fred and Alex right away, be- 
cause we have to draw up rules and 
points for the judges. They have 
asked for suggestions from us. 

Joun: Who are your judges? 

Louise: A parent of a non-contestant, 
Miss Gruber from the Physical Ed. 
department and Mrs. Southern from 
Home Economics. 

JoHN (Impressed): Wow, some strict 
board! Well, why can’t we add a 
male parent, Mr. Patrick from Vo- 
cational Counseling and Ted Smith, 
the football coach? 

Ruts: Wonderful! Ask them right 
away! Now get Alex and Fred and 
we will talk rules. 

Joun (Beaming): Right! (Runs off) 

Jupy: I hope we’re not making a mis- 
take. I hope they won’t spoil our 
show. 

LovtszE: It’s a risk, I’ll admit, but the 
girls will get a great kick out of it. 
Ruts: We will have the preliminary 
try-outs during the week, boil down 
the entries to the three best boys and 
the three best girls, then ask every- 
one in for the final judging — fac- 
ulty, students and parents. Have it 
in the auditorium! (The girls nod in 
agreement. JOHN, Frep and ALEX 














come in and are greeted by the girls. 

RutH passes out sheets of paper while 

the boys arrange themselves on the 

_ steps.) 

Auex: This is a swell idea. I’m glad 
you girls let us in on it. What do 
we do now? 

Louise: List points on which the 
judges are to score the models. I 
suppose they will decide their own 
scale of values. 

Ruta: There will be seven classes of 
dress — here’s the list. (Hands a list 
around) 

Frep: Let’s make our entry for sports- 
wear — football. The team will 
have its new uniforms by then. 

Jupy: The girls will probably choose 
bathing suits! 

Ruta: Let’s ask Mr. Porter to present 
the prizes. 

Louise: Good. Now for the points. 
Costumes must be harmonious in 
color — no reds on yellows! 

Ruts: Well-cut and well-made. 

Frep: Fit well. 

Auex: Appropriate to work in — that 
is, no long sleeves for tennis and no 
short sleeves for skiing. (They laugh.) 

Jupy: Becoming. Blondes should not 
wear sickly colors. - 

Joun: Classy — snappy, er — how do 
they say it in Paris? Chic! (He tries 
to gesture gracefully and knocks the 
pad off Rutu’s lap.) 

Louise: My word, where did you get 
that line, John? 

Ruta (Receiving her pad from Joun): 
Out of a book or play, I’ll bet. 

Joun (Trying to assume a French ac- 
cent): Ah, mesdames and messieurs, 
last year—en Paris—Je suis — 

what’s the word for representing? 








Jupy: Some Frenchman! Look, don’t 
waste time. Let’s add “inexpensive” 
to our list and call it a day. I’m 
hungry. 

Louise (Glancing at her wrist): Good 
grief — five o’clock. I’ve got to 
rush. This is my night to baby-sit at 
the Browns! (Hurries off) 

FReEp (Getting up): Well, we’ve a lot to 
do in a week. Alex, will you take 
care of the class notices and models? 
I'll ask the judges and, John, you'll 
have to start rounding up prizes. 
(They all get up, picking up papers 
and sorting lists.) 

Ruta: We will have a committee meet- 
ing in a few days for the last ar- 
rangements. The final’s a week from 
today. (Exit all but Jupy and Joxun.) 

JoHN (Offering candy bar): Judy, I 
thought you had applied for that 
New York job? What will you do, 
compete in the show? 

Jupy (Miserably): Yes, I guess I’ll 
have to, though I don’t have any 
decent clothes! I need that job! 
(Begins to eat candy) 

JoHN (Indignanily): You always look 
swell! Wear that blue outfit with 
white jiggermacracks — you know — 
here — (He flourishes his hands 
around his neck.) 

Jupy (Laughing): Accessories, is the 
word, John. But that is last year’s 
suit. It looks like a dud. 

JoHN: No, it doesn’t! Wear it. I bet 
it wins. Take in a movie with me 
tomorrow night, Judy? 

Jupy: Love to, John. (They walk off 
together.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 








ScENE 2 

TE: One week later. 

Serrine: The school auditorium. 

Art Rise: Before curtain goes up, FRED 
and Ruts appear at side, talking in 
low voices. 

Ruts: I guess we are all set! This is a 
good crowd! How about your three 
models? 

Frep: Ready, but nervous. I’ve never 
seen so much prinking, haircombing 
and tie-straightening! The whole 
class has been cleaned up for the past 
week! Jim made Clara give him a 
manicure, Joe has a new suit and 
Chubby Roth has gone on a diet and 
lost two pounds! 

Ruts: I can’t believe it! But I must 
say the girls have looked pretty 
sharp this past week too. I wish 
Judy had a new business suit. She 
wants to go to New York so much, 
and they’re wearing skirts fuller 
this year. 

Frep (Consolingly): The bathing suit 
girl looks like a million. 

Ruta: Time to start! Let’s get Mr. 
Porter. (They disappear baek of cur- 
tain. Curtain rises. Mr. PorTER 
enters and comes to center of stage.) 

Mr. Porter: Ladies and gentlemen, 
we welcome you to the finals of our 
first Fashion Show! Our judges are 
seated in the wings and our models, 
picked from a large group of entries, 
are ready to display their costumes. 
All the girls’ clothes have been made 
at home and the boys have made 
their own selection of clothes with- 
out the help of their parents. The 
prizes are job opportunities and the 
models will be judged with careers in 
mind. I’ll ask the Committee to take 


its place. (RurTu, Lovise, Frep, 
JoHN and ALEX and some others take 
seats at the back of the stage.) Now, 


we will have —— (Mr. Porrtzg 
uses real name of all models except 
Jupy.) and —— who will model the . 


formal evening wear! (Mr. Porter 
steps aside. A pair of models walk in, 
the girl in formal evening dress, the 
boy in tuxedo or dark coat and light 
trousers. They walk arm in arm, the 
girl on the man’s right, to the center of 
stage, they revolve slowly, then dance 
together, walk off separately, the boy 
holding back the curtain to let her. 
precede him. Applause is started by 
the committee and judges.) Now 


sports wear! —— modeling a bath- 
ing suit and —— suitable togs for 
football! (Any other sports may be 


substituted. The girl runs on stage 
alone, making swimming motions, 
the boy follows, dodging and checking 
as though running with the ball. They 
meet in the center of the stage, walk 
slowly in opposite directions and back, 
revolve, then run off. Applause) 
Finally, the business suit, Judy 
Prescott will model the girl’s, —— 
the boy’s. (Jupy and the boy walk in, 
very briskly, Jupy preceding. She 
wears a simple blue outfit with while 
accessories. They walk around th 
stage, meet at the center, exit arm i 
arm. Applause) Our judges will 
have their decisions ready shortly. 
Meantime, I suggest the six con- 
testants return to the stage and be 
seated ready to hear the verdict. 
(The models return and take seats be- 
side the committee. Mr. PorTER exils 
and returns almost at once with a slip 
of paper. Goes to center of stage) 




















Your attention, please! I have here 
the judges’ decisions. You will re- 
member we have six job oppor- 
tunities — the first prize for the girl 
is the chance to go to New York to 
be interviewed for an assistant sell- 
ing job, the first for the boy, to be 
camp counsellor at Sunny Ridge 
Camp this summer, the other prizes 
are courses at our Trades School and 
the runners-up are receiving sweat- 
ers from our good friend Mr. Fred 
Logan, Senior. (Applause) Now the 
second prize-winners for girl and 
boy are the little lady in the bathing 
suit and the gentleman in the busi- 
ness suit. Will you please come 
forward? (These two models come 
forward, receive slips of paper from 
Mr. Porter who shakes hands 
with each; they say thank you and re- 
turn to their seats amid applause.) 
Before I announce the other winners, 
I want to read the comments of the 
judges who have all conferred to- 
gether. (He pulls out a sheet of paper 
from his pocket, reads.) ‘“‘While the 
judges were very appreciative of the 
points prepared for them by the 
Fashion Show Committee and a cer- 
tain value was attached to such 
factors as color, line, fit and style of 
clothes, the decision in awarding the 
first prize was based as well upon the 
poise, posture, manners and personal 
grooming of the wearer, these, we 
are unanimously agreed, being the 
most important points to be noted 
in a candidate for a job by an em- 
ployer. (He puts away the paper.) 
Therefore, the judges’ first choice for 
the winner among the boys is ——, 
in formal clothes; and for the girls, 





Miss Judy Prescott, in the tailored 

business suit! (There ts wild ap- 
plause. LovuIsE jumps up and hugs 
Jupy. JoHN beams and shakes his 
own hands in congratulation.) This 
leaves the football player and the 
lady in evening gown as our other 
winners. Here are your prizes — 
congratulations and success! (Mr. 
PorTER gives out the prizes with ap- 
plause.) I would like to thank our 
judges and the committee for help- 
ing to make this show a success and 
I am glad the judges reminded us 
that clothes do not make the man! 
(More applause, and Mr. PortTErR 
exits, the committee and contestants 
congratulate each other. All leave 
stage except Rutx and LovlIse.) 

Ruts (Sitting down with a sigh): Well, 
imagine! Judy, in that dowdy last 
year’s suit! 

Louise: Not dowdy, Ruth, old, per- 
haps, but you know, Judy is always 
spotless, ne matter what she wears. 

Rutu: I know, and her hair shining, 
the seams of her stockings straight, 
heels even. 

Louise: Those things counted more 
than the style of her dress. 

Ruta: Those and her posture. Ever 
notice the way Judy stands — she 
really stands up, and she never 
slumps at her desk. She walks 
smoothly, too. 

Louise: Because she wears moderate 
heels and keeps up her gym work. 
The boys love her dancing. 

JoHN (Returning in time to hear this 
last sentence): And she’s my bet for 
the job in New York this summer — 
any takers? 

Ruta: We agree. . 














In convenient 
book form— 


On Stage for 
Teen-Agers 


by Helen Louise Miller 


22 gay, rollicking comedies—all royalty- 
free. These plays can be produced 
successfuly without elaborate staging 
or costumes and are, therefore, id 
for schools and small drama groups. 
The author has captured the youthful 
buoyancy of this age level. Her amus- 
ing situations, believable characters, 
and sparkling dialogue reflect the 
varied interests of today’s young 
people. Included in this collection are 
12 general comedies and 10 holiday 
comedies. Teachers, drama directors 
and their pupils will find these modern 
comedies fascinating to read and fun to 
produce. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for 
Special Days 


by Mildred Hark and 
Noel McQueen 


24 non-royalty, one-act holiday plays 
which are easy for young people to pro- 
duce. one ive for national holidays 
are historically accurate but not dull or 
stodgy; the plays about special days 
are spritely and amusing. The real 
characters and lively plots in these 
plays will make young actors and 
young audiences aware of the sig- 
nificance of our holidays and at the 
same time will interest and delight 
them. Both traditional and modern 
plays are included for all major holi- 
days. Intermediate and Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


at your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














Louise: I’ll offer another bet; that a 
certain young man will follow Judy 
to New York and apply for a job in 
his uncle’s business! 

JoHn: How did you guess? I’m cer- 


tainly going to be soaped, polished, . 


pressed and polite when I apply for 
that job and stand up and look ’em 
right in the eye! The judges got that 
lesson over neatly! 

Ruta: Guess we needed it. 

Louise: If you ask me, that’s the 
reason Mr. Porter let us have this 
show! Handsome is as handsome 
does — all that sort of thing, I think. 

Mr. Porter (Entering, laughing): You 
think correctly, Louise. I thought 
it was high time that you realized 
that a prospective employer does not 
judge an applicant by clothes alone. 
Which reminds me, I have a typing 
job which you and Ruth might like 
to divide between you this summer. 
It’s only part-time, but — are you 
interested? 

Louise (Warmly): Oh, I am! 

RutH (Jumping up, excitedly): Yes, 
please. I want to help Dad this sum- 
mer. He’s had such heavy expenses. 

Mr. Porter: Good. Come and see me 
when school closes. And, (Turning 
to JoHN) if you will come to my 
office now, I’ll give you that letter of 
recommendation to your uncle. You 
see, the judges were watching the 
committee members as well as the 
models in this fashion show! (Slaps 
JOHN on the back as they go out to- 
gether.) 

Louise: Fashion Show? It was a first 
job interview, if you ask me! 

Ruts (Happily): Well, it was worth- 
while, wasn’t it? 


THE END 
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None So Blind 





by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
RosBert Harris 
Auice, his wife 
JOE, their son 
ETHEL 
CaRRIE 
GRANNY 
Jim 
Captain LANE 

Tme: March, 1770. 

Sertine: The living room of the Harris 
home in Boston. 

Ar Rise: GRANNY is seated on the sofa, 
sewing. There ts a knock at door 
right. 

Granny (Rises, goes to door left, opens 
it, and calls): Alice, are you upstairs? 
(Looks toward door right fearfully) 
Can you come down here? Well, 
hurry! (Takes a step or two toward 
door right and then stands irresolute. 
ALICE enters left.) 

Auice: What is it, Mother? 

Granny: There’s somebody at the 
door. Where is Joe? 

Auice: He’s sitting in my room. 

Granny: Get him back into the attic 
at once. 

Auice: But I was bathing his wound. 
(Knock repeated) 

Granny: No matter, girl. There’s no 
time to lose. (Points to door left) 
This may be somebody from the 
Governor. Is Carrie still with you? 


- Auice: Yes—but she was getting 


ready to leave when you called. 





Granny: Well, hold her there until I 


give the signal. And hurry, will 
you? I can’t keep this person stand- 
ing at the door forever. (ALICE goes 
out left. Knock repeated) 


Granny (Calling to person outside 


door right): Just a minute! I’m 
coming. Be patient with an old 
woman. (Crosses to door) My legs 
aren’t as quick as they used to be. 
(Opens door and ETHEL enters) 
Ethel! It’s only you. You had me 
scared ’most to death. 


ETHEL (Crossing to sofa): Why, Granny 


Harris? Why should you be scared? 
(Sits) 


Granny: I’m not recovered from yes- 


terday. (Crosses to sofa and sits) I 
guess I never will forget that scene 
in the streets — our people yelling 
and hooting at the Redcoats, and 
them firing into the crowd. Firing 
on unarmed men and women! Some 
were killed, I guess. I didn’t stop to 
see. I came home as fast as my old 
legs would carry me. 


Erue.: Five or six dead. Many more 


wounded — among thém Joe and 
Tom Wallace up the street... . 
And, Granny, don’t dare go out into 
the streets today. 


Granny: Why not? I can’t stay 


penned up here forever. I haven’t 
poked my head out that door since 
yesterday. Alice won’t even let me 
go near the window. Plain foolish- 















ness, I call it. What have the 
authorities against an old woman 
like me? 

Erue.: Nothing against you, Granny, 
but don’t forget what everybody’s 
saying. 

Granny: What are they saying? 

Erxe.: Your grandson is mixed up in 
this. Two or three sentries swear it 
was Joe who was ringleader in the 
crowd yesterday. The Governor is 
offering a reward for his arrest. 

Granny: They’ve got to catch him 
first. He knows the country round 
Boston like I know the palm of my 
hand. There’re hundreds of places 
where he could hide. 

ErueE.: There’s only one place where 
he would be safe. 

Granny: And where’s that? 

ETHEL: My house. 

Granny (Amazed): Your house? Why, 
it’s only next door. 

ErueE.: They’d never think of looking 
there. 

Granny: Why wouldn’t they? Every- 
body knows you and Joe were sweet- 
hearts — until you quarreled. Why 
did you quarrel, dear? [| always 
thought — 

Ere: Carrie West came between us. 
Don’t let’s talk about it, Granny. ... 
Where’s Joe now? (ALICE enters, 
left. She stands with her back to the 
door, surprised at seeing ETHEL and 
alarmed at her question.) 

Granny: I thought you knew. He’s — 

Auice (Stepping forward): Mother! 
(To Ernet) Where my son is does 
not concern you. I can tell you he’s 
in safe hands. (Insinuatingly) In the 
hands of those we can trust. 

Erue. (Rising): I can see I am not 


wanted here. . . . Granny Harris you 
can always find me next door when 
_ you need me. (Walks to door right. 
CarRIE enters left. Erue. turns and 
the two women stand facing each 


other a moment, then CARRIE wheels _ 


and goes out door left. ETHEL speaks 
angrily.) So hers are the safe hands! 
The hands you trust! Well, let me 
tell you, Mrs. Harris, Joe was in 
danger the very moment she entered 
this house. There’s not a spot under 
this roof where he can hide now. 
Wherever he is here, his chances of 
escape are gone. 

Granny: But they’ll never find him 
in the attic — 

Autice: Mother! (Sinking down on 
sofa) You never know when to hold 
your tongue! 

ETHEL: Don’t you suppose I knew Joe 
was here the moment I saw that 
woman? She’s been dogging his 
footsteps ever since this trouble with 
the British started. You'll soon 
learn how utterly selfish and cruel 
she is. (Goes out right.) 

Auice: What a little spitfire! The idea 
of calling sweet, gentle little Carrie 
selfish and cruel! It just goes to 
show what jealousy will do. Wasn’t 
it Shakespeare who said there’s no 
wrath like that of a woman scorned? 
Joe was fortunate to break with her. 
Good riddance, I would say. 

Granny: I’m not so sure. I always 
have been very fond of Ethel. 
(Carrie enters left, looking about 
her.) 

Carrie: Has that girl gone? (Crosses 
to chair to left of table) This room’s 
not big enough for the two of us. 
(Sits) Where is she now? Went 
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straight to that Captain Lane to 
report, I suppose. 

Auice: What do you mean? 

CarRIE: Don’t you know? Why, the 
whole town is talking about it. She’s 
seen with him everywhere. Only 
yesterday evening they dined to- 
gether at The King’s Tavern. Who 
goes there? Nobody but those loyal 
to the crown. 

Granny (Coldly): I can’t believe that 
Ethel would betray us. 

Carrie: Where are the British getting 
their information? We can’t make a 
move without their knowing it. 

Auice (Reflectively): It all comes back 
tome now. Do you remember when 
those two British regiments arrived 
from Halifax? A year last Septem- 
ber, it was. Ethel knew they were 
coming even before they landed. 

Carrie: How did she know? [’ll tell 
you how. She was close to the offi- 
cials of the crown even then. She’s 
in touch with them every day. 

Autcr: Little traitress! Spying on her 
own people. 

Carrig (Rising): I must be off. 

Auice: Where are you going, dear? 

Carrie (Crosses to door right): I’ve 
got to watch that girl. I'll wager 
she’s with Captain Lane right now. 
If Lane comes here while I’m gone 
and wants to search the house, hold 
him off as long as you can... . By 
the way, how many people know of 
that panel in the attic? 

AticE: Nobody but the family and 
you. 

Carrie: Good! I’ll find out what she’s 
up to. (Goes out right) 

Auice (Turning to Granny): Well, 
Mother, I hope you’re satisfied. 


Granny: Satisfied about what? 

Auice: Satisfied now that you’ve let 
the authorities know where Joe is. 
Ethel didn’t waste much time after 
you told her. She got out of here 
pretty quickly. 

Granny: I don’t believe she’s gone to 
the authorities. 

Autce: There are none so blind as those 
who will not see. 

Granny: You're the one that’s blind. 
You’re letting Carrie West turn you 
against Ethel. You’ve almost per- 
suaded Joe that Carrie would make 
him a wonderful wife. Heaven for- 
bid! I wasn’t born yesterday. I 
guess I know decent people when I 
see them, and I tell you Ethel is one 
of the best, sweetest girls I’ve ever 
known. 

Auice: Some day your eyes will be 
opened. I hope it won’t be too late. 

Granny: Maybe your eyes could stand 
a little vision, too. (RoBERT enters 
right.) 

Auice: Oh, Bob, I’m so glad you’ve 
come! You look tired, dear. 

Rosert (Crossing to hat rack): It’s 
been a hard day. (Hangs hat on 
rack) Not so busy — but nerve- 
racking. (Crosses to chair to right of 
table and sits) 

Auice: How do you mean — nerve- 
racking? 

Rosert: Oh, the excitement, the 
noise. The crowds milling through 
the streets and shouting their de- 
fiance at the sentries. Some even 
dared them to fire. I felt as if I were 
sitting on a powder keg. 

Granny: Are the streets quieter now? 

Rosert: A little. Samuel Adams is 
taking a firm hand. You know there 





was a meeting at Faneuil Hall. 
Adams demanded that Governor 
Hutchinson remove the troops at 
once. 

Auice: But suppose the Governor re- 
fuses to act? 

Rosert: In that case, Adams has 
threatened violence against him, and 
the Governor knows that Sam 
Adams has the habit of keeping his 
word. 

Granny: That will only mean more 
trouble. 

Rosert: I tell you the British have all 
the trouble they can handle now. 
This is only the beginning. I saw a 
newspaper that called the affair 
yesterday the Boston Massacre. 
The news will soon spread all over 
the colonies. Americans may spring 
to arms at any minute. Their pa- 
tience is almost exhausted. 

Auice: You think — we'll have war? 

Rosert: Not tonight or tomorrow — 
eventually, yes. 

Auice: Not — not before Joe has 
passed military age? 

Rosert: Long before that, I fear... . 
By the way, how is Joe, young hot- 
head that he is? 

Auice: Much better. The bullet just 


grazed his arm; it didn’t cut very 


deep. 

RopertT: Have the Governor’s men 
been here? 

Auice: Not yet. But unless Carrie can 
head Ethel off — 

Rosert: I saw Ethel on my way to the 
office this morning. 

Auice: Where was she? 

Rosert: Walking across the Commons. 

Auice: Was — was anybody with her? 

Ropert: Yes — that Captain Lane. 











What Ethel can see in a man like 

that I don’t understand. Con- 

ceited jackass! 

AuicE (Turning to Granny): I hope 
you’re beginning to see the light. 


Granny (Stubbornly): Well, after all, | 


a girl has the right to take a walk. 

Auice: Mother, how can you be go 
obstinate? I suppose there’s no use 
in my trying to convince you? 

Rosert: What’s all this about? 

Autce: I can’t persuade Mother that 
Ethel means to betray Joe to the 
authorities. 

Rosert: I don’t think you could per- 
suade me, either. Why, Alice, this is 
preposterous! Silas Merton and I 
have been friends and neighbors for 
years. His family is almost like my 
own. 

Auice: There’s no telling who are 
one’s friends in times like these. 

RosBert: But Ethel and Joe have been 
sweethearts since childhood. The 
very attic in which he is now hiding 
was their play room. Remember? I 
hoped that one day the two of them 
would marry. 

Auice: Well, I must say that I’m 
thankful Joe came to his senses be- 
fore it was too late. The way Ethel 
is running around with that Captain 
Lane is disgraceful. (Knocking at 
door right) 

RosBert (Rising): Who’s that, do you 
suppose? 

Granny: Maybe it’s Carrie. She said 
she was coming back. 

Rosert: Well, I’ll soon find out. 
(Crosses to door. Knocking re 
peated) 

Auice: Do be careful, Bob. (RoBERT 
opens door and Jim enters.) 
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Jm (Breathlessly): I have only a min- 
ute. I’ve just come to warn you. 
Lane is on his way here now. You 
better make sure Joe’s hidden mighty 
well. 

Rosert: Where did you see Lane? 

Jm: Three or four blocks down the 
street. He’s headed in this direction. 
He’ll be here any minute. 

RosertT: What’s he coming here for? 

Jm: To arrest Joe. 

Rosert: How do you know? 

Jm: He said he was. 

Auice: You mean he told you so? 

Jm: No, Mrs. Harris. I heard him tell 
the person he was with. 

Auice: Who was with him? 

Jm: I don’t know — some girl. I 
couldn’t see her face — I could only 
hear her voice. I didn’t recognize it. 
You see, I was in front of Parson’s 
shop when Lane stopped there and 
waited. I could tell he was expecting 
somebody by the way,he kept look- 
ing up and down the street. I had an 
idea that it had something to do with 
Joe, and so I dropped down on my 
knees behind the barrels and hid. 
Pretty soon this girl came along and 
they got to talking. 

Rosert: What did they say? 

Jim: The girl asked him if he had 
brought the money. 

Granny: The money? What money? 

Jim: The reward. There’s a reward 
offered for information leading to 
Joe’s arrest. 

Auice: And I suppose Lane assured 
her he had? 

Jm: Yes. He slapped his pocket and I 
heard the jingle of coins. Then he 
wanted to know if she were sure she 
knew where Joe was hiding, and I 
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heard her say it was in a house that 
she knew very well. Then he asked 
who owned the house. She didn’t 
want to tell him at first — she 
sounded like she was afraid he might 
trick her out of the reward — but he 
got angry and said they’d go no 

further until she told him, and I 

heard her give him your name. 

Rosert: Are you sure, Jim? 

Jim: Positive, Mr. Harris. I caught it 
distinctly. 

Auice: What did they do then? 

Jim: They moved on in this direction, 
and as soon as they passed the corner 
I jumped up and ran here by the 
back street as fast as I could. 

Rosert: We are very grateful to you, 
Jim. We'll be on our guard. [’ll run 
up and tell Joe to keep as quiet as 
possible. 

Jim: I’ll be on my way. I guess I better 
let Tom Wallace know what’s in the 
wind. (Opens door right and looks out) 
You'll have to hurry, Mr. Harris. I 
see them in the next block now. 
(Goes out) 

Rosert: I’m running up to the attic 
for a moment. I'll be right back. 
(Goes out left) 

Autce (Turning to GRANNY): Well, 
Mother, I suppose even you are con- 
vinced now. 

Granny (Testily): I don’t know what 
you’re talking about. 

Autce: You heard what Jim said? 

Granny: Of course I heard: I’m not 
deaf. 

Autce: There is a girl with Captain 
Lane. You must realize who that 
girl is. 

Granny: There are hundreds of girls 

in this town, and judging from what 





I hear, Lane knows them all. 

Auice: I suspect this one is a girl in 
Joe’s life. 

Granny: There are two girls in Joe’s 
life. (Angrily) You don’t have to 
beat around the bush with me. Why 
don’t you come right out with it? 
You think the girl who’s bringing 
Lane here is Ethel, don’t you? 

Auice: What do you think? 

Granny: I’d wager my life it’s not. 

Autce: Well, after all, what does it 
matter? Joe’s safety — maybe his 
very life — is at stake, and here we 
sit quarreling about who’s betraying 
him. What difference does it make, 
anyhow? 

Granny: It makes a great deal of dif- 
ference to me. I’ve loved that little 
girl like one of my own grand- 
children, and I couldn’t bear to know 
that she was guilty of a contemptible 
trick like that. 

Auice: You'll soon know; the two of 
them must be almost here now. 
(RoBert enters left.) 

RoseEkrt: Joe took it calmly. I told him 
to lie flat on his stomach and breathe 
as quietly as he could. (Knocking at 
door right) 

Auice (Rising and clasping her hands 
to her breast): Bolt the door, Bob. 
Don’t let them in. 

Granny (Rising): Can’t we get Joe 
down the back stairs? We could 
take him over to Ethel’s house. She 
said she would hide him. 

Auice: You must be mad, Mother! Do 
you want to throw away the little 
chance he has? (Knocking repeated) 

RosBert (Crossing to window): I guess 
it’s no use. (Looks through curtains) 
It’s Lane all right. And there’s a girl 
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with him. I can see the edge of her 

dress. (Insistent knocking) 

LANE (Outside): Open this door! We 
know you are there. 

Autce: No, Robert! No! It may mean 
years of prison for Joe. 
mean death. 

LANE (Outside): Open this door. In the 
name of the King! (Pounds on 
door) 

Rosert (Crosses to door. To Auicz): 
Control yourself, dear. Maybe they 
won’t find Joe. 

LaNE (Outside. Pounding on door): 
I’ll give you thirty seconds to open 
this door — or I'll batter it down. 
(RoBERT opens door and LANE, a 
document in his hand, enters, fol- 
lowed by ETHEL, who carries a pistol.) 

Autce: Ethel! Just as I thought! 

Granny: I can’t believe it. (Sinks 
down on sofa) The girl I loved and 
trusted. (Covers her face with her 
hands) 

LANE (Struts around the room, looking 
about): Harris, I advise you to give 
up your son without making any 
trouble. (Indicates document) I have 
the authority here to search the 
house. I hope you won’t force me to 
use it. I demand that you surrender 
Joseph Harris. In the name of the 
King! 

Rosert (Crossing to chair to right of 
table): I think you had better search 
the house. (Szts) 

Lane (Jo Auice): And you, Madam: 
what do you say? Would you com- 
pel me to perform this very ul 
pleasant duty? 

Auice (Sitting on sofa): My husband 
has spoken. 

Lane: Very well. You have made your 


It may. 
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choice. Perhaps I should warn you 
before we begin that under these 
conditions your son can expect no 
clemency. He will have to take the 
full consequences of inciting resist- 
ance to his Majesty’s troops. Is 
that thoroughly understood? 

Ropert (Quietly): We understand 
perfectly. 

Lane: Just one thing more. I should 
inform you that your son has no 
possibility of escape. I have a man 
stationed at the front door, and 
another at the back. (Points to 
Eruet) This young lady is thor- 
oughly familiar with the house. (To 
Erez) Isn’t that correct? 

EruEL: Every nook and cranny of it. 

Lane: She is armed, and she has 
authority to fire if need be. I advise 
you and your son to offer no re- 
sistance. 

Rosert: We shall not resist. 

Lane: That is wise. (Jo Erne) Are 
you ready? 

Erne: I am. 

Lane: Are you sure you know this 
boy’s hiding place? 

EraeL: Of course. This way, Cap- 
tain. (Crosses to door left, then turns 
to face Lanse) I have a question to 
ask before we proceed. 

Lanz: What is it? 

ErneL: The reward — when will it be 
paid? 

Lane: Immediately upon delivery of 
the prisoner. 

Erue.: Very good. I’ll go to the attic. 

You search the first floor. I will 


lead the way. (They go out left.) 
Auice: What do you think, Bob? 
Rozert: I’m too stunned to think. 

Ethel, who has been like a daughter 
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to us, the child of my best friend! 

I just can’t realize it. 

Granny: Alice, I’ll have to take back 
all I said. I guess you’re right about 
none being so blind as those who 
won’t see. I’m just a silly old woman 
that tried to believe in a child she 
loved. 

Auice: Never mind, Mother. It doesn’t 
matter. Only Joe matters now... . 
Bob, isn’t there something we can 
do? 

Rosekrt: I’m afraid not. Ethel knows 
every inch of this house, as she said. 
She’ll find Joe without much trouble. 

Autce: I don’t believe she knows of 
that secret panel. (Eagerly) Bob, 
there is a chance, after all. 

Rosert (Shaking his head): Very little. 

You forget that Joe has known of 

that panel since he was a small boy. 

It’s highly probable that he has told 

Ethel about it. . . . How coldly 

calculating she was! Demanding to 

know when the reward would be 


paid. 
Autce: Listen! (Cocking her head) I 
thought I heard wheels. . . . Oh, 


Bob, do you suppose it’s some of 
Joe’s friends? Maybe they got wind 
of what’s happening and have come 
to rescue him. 

Rosert: Hardly. (Rises, crosses to 
window and looks through curtains) 
It’s only a load of hay moving out of 
Merton’s yard. 

Granny: I guess they’re taking it out 
to their farm. 

Rosekrt: Selling it, more than likely. 
(Returns to his chair) They need the 
money. (Sits) Somebody was telling 
me only this morning that the 
Mertons are very hard pressed. 








Granny (Eagerly): Maybe — maybe 
that explains everything. 

Auice: Explains what, Mother? 

Granny: Why Ethel’s acting like she 
is. Knowing her father needs money. 

Auicz: An explanation, Mother, but 
hardly an excuse. I guess Judas 
needed money, but the world has 
never forgiven him for taking those 
thirty pieces of silver. (LANE enters 
left. He crosses to chair to left of table 
and sits.) 

LANE: I guess Miss Merton was right. 
He’s not hiding on this floor. She 
said he was in the attic. 

Rosert (Rising): I hear them coming 
downstairs. (To Auice) Now, 
Alice, when she brings him in here, 
let us be calm. It won’t do to upset 
Joe. I guess finding out who be- 
trayed him hurts more than his ar- 
rest. We must bid him goodbye 
quietly. (ETHEL enters left.) 

LaNnE (Springing to his feet in amaze- 
ment): Where is the prisoner? 

ErHEt (Closing door and standing with 
her back against it): There is no 
prisoner. . 

LANE (Furious): No prisoner? (CARRIE 
enters right.) You mean that he — 

EruHeE.: He has escaped. 

Lane (Turning and seeing Carrie. To 
Carrie): Did you hear what this 
girl said? (He crosses to CARRIE.) 
Joseph Harris has escaped. 

Carrie: I warned you against her 

from the first. You have been taken 

in by a pretty little fool. But she 
has only been playing for time. She 
couldn’t have set him free. I’m the 
only one outside this family who 
knows his hiding place. (Crosses to 
door left.) Come with me. 





LaNnE (Follows Carrie to door. 
ETHEL): Stay where you are. Don’t 
leave this house until I return. 

ErueE.: I have no intention of leaving, 

(Carrie and LANE go out left.) 


Autce: If they find him now, it will. 


only make matters worse. 

ETHEL: They won’t find him. He isn’t 
there. 

Auice: You mean you knew about 
that panel? 

EruHezt: Of course. I’ve known for 
years — ever since I was a small 
child. 

Granny: And you helped him to 
escape, didn’t you, dear? 

ErHEL: Certainly. It was easy. You 
know our attic window directly op- 
posite yours? I left it open, and all 
Joe had to do was step across. 

Rospert: But they'll search your 
house; they’ll find him there. 

ErHE.: Ah, no, they won’t. Because 
he isn’t in our house. 

Auice: He — he isn’t? 

ETHEL: Did you chance to see a load of 
hay leaving our yard? 

RoBert: Yes — yes, but — 

ETHEL: Joe was in the hay. 

Autce (Rising): Forgive me dear. 
(Crosses to ErHEL) You were right, 
after all, Mother. (Presses Ernet’s 
head to her breast) I was blind. I was 
the one who wouldn’t see. I let that 
Carrie West influence me. (Crosses 
to her chair) She wormed her way 
into my confidence. (Sits) 

Rosert: Well, I never trusted her. 
What did we know about her? She 
has been in town for only a few 
months. Where did she come from? 

What is she doing here? Who is this 

girl, anyhow? 
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Erue.: She is an agent for the British 








crown. 


Auice: You mean — she has been spy- 


ing on us? 


Erse.: Yes — on you and others. On 


anybody who has expressed resent- 
ment at the presence of these troops 
among us. 


Rosert: My dear, do you realize the 


risk you have run? Do you know 
that you have put yourself in 
jeopardy? 


Erxe.: I have known it all along. But 


any punishment they can inflict will 
never be so hard to bear as what I’ve 
already gone through — making be- 
lieve that I was working for the 
Redcoats, pretending that I would 
betray Joe for a reward. . . . Wait! 
(Rises) I hear them. (Faces door 
left) They’re coming down. 


Granny: Can’t we do something for 


Ethel? Can’t we hide her? (Rising) 
The wood pile in the cellar! 


AticE: Quiet, Mother! (GRANNY siés.) 


There’s no time. We’d only make 
matters worse. (LANE and CARRIE 
enter left. CARRIE crosses quickly to 
door right and goes out.) 


Lane (To Eruex, angrily): You think 


you have tricked us, don’t you? 
Well, your triumph won’t be for 
long. We'll have your Joe in our 
hands before we leave this house. 
(Caustically) Sit down, won’t you? 
(ErHEx sits.) I am going to make 
you a promise: you will have the 
pleasure of seeing your sweetheart 
within the next half hour. If he isn’t 
under arrest in that time, you may 
call me the silliest dolt that ever 
wore a British uniform. (CARRIE 
enters right.) 








CarriE: It’s just as I thought, Cap- 
tain. We traced it easily. There 
were wisps of hay from the street 
right back to the barn. (Crosses to 
ErxeEt’s chair) Pretty clever trick, 
Miss Merton, hiding Joe in that 
load of hay and sending him out to 
your farm, but it didn’t work. 
(Tauntingly) He was in the hay, 
wasn’t he? 

ETHEL (Quietly): That’s for you to find 
out. 

Carrie: Well, it didn’t deceive me. I 
saw the cart as I came up the street, 
and as soon as we found that Joe 
was not in the attic I knew what 
had happened. 

Lane: Excellent, Miss West! I shall 
see that you are handsomely re- 
warded. (Rubbing his hands in great 
satisfaction) Did you send Sergeant 
Barker to the farm? 

Carrie: I did, Captain—on the fastest, 
horse in the regiment. 

Lane: Good. He should be back in 
twenty minutes or so. (Jo Erne. 
sarcastically) The sergeant will be 
happy to unload that hay, Miss 
Merton. In the meantime I have a 
little duty to perform. (Knock at 
door right. RosBert goes to door, 
opens it, and SAMUEL ADAMS enters.) 

Rosert: Samuel Adams! (A.IcE and 
GRANNY rise.) 

Lane (Jo Erne.): You are charged 
with thwarting justice. You have 
interfered with the carrying out of 
his majesty’s orders. I place you 
under arrest. In the name of the 
King, I— 

Apams: Not so fast, Captain Lane. 

Perhaps you haven’t heard.the news. 

Governor Hutchinson is ordering the 














prisoners will be released. No further 

arrests are to be made. 

“Lane (Thunderstruck): But I don’t 
understand. I had orders to— 
(Jor enters door right.) 

Autce: Joe! (Crosses to him and throws 
her arms about him) How did you 
get here so soon? 

LANE (Amazed): Why, that farm is 
more than a mile out of town! It 
hasn’t been more than five minutes. 
In heaven’s name, how — 

Erxe.: Captain! You are not very 
flattering to my intelligence. Do 
you suppose I would be stupid 
enough to send Joe out to our farm? 
You see, he was delivered as a bale 
of hay to a grocer in the next block. 

Lane: Well, of all the impudent — 

Erxe. (Archly): I hate to remind a 
gentleman of his promises, but you 
did make two, you know. The first 
is fulfilled: I do see Joe. But there 
was a second. Remember? Some- 
thing about calling somebody the 
silliest dolt that ever wore a British 
uniform. 

Lane: You are insufferable. (Followed 
by Carrie he crosses to door right) 
You are casting reflections upon the 
intelligence of an officer of the 
crown. I shall report this to— 


(He and Carrie go out right.) 
Apams (Laughing): He has a rather 


strange conception of intelligence, 
hasn’t he? 





withdrawal of your regiments. Most 


— 





Granny: Won’t you sit down, Mr, 
Adams? 

Apvams: No, thank you. I just dropped 

in to express my appreciation and 

gratitude to these young people. 


Ethel has been our walking en-. 


cyclopedia of information about the 
British. And Joe? A bit hasty, per- 
haps — but an ardent patriot. In 
the inevitable struggle that lies 
ahead they can be of great service 
to their country. . . . And now I 
must be on my way. 

ErueE.: Thank you, Mr. Adams. 

Rosert (Opening door right for ADAms): 
It was good of you to come. 

Joe: Whenever you need me, Mr. 
Adams, you know where to find me. 

AuicE and Granny: Good-bye, Mr. 
Adams. (ADAMS goes out.) 

Rosert (Closing door and turning to 
Jor. Jovially): Well, my boy, how 
does it feel to be a bundle of hay? 

Joe (Brushing bits of hay from his 
clothes): I felt just like a horse. I'll 
be tasting hay for the rest of my life. 
(He crosses to ErHen and puts his 
arm about her waist. She rests her 
head on his shoulder.) 

Auice: You must have been awfully 
cramped. (Crosses to sofa and sits) 
I hope it didn’t hurt that arm. 

Rosert (Looking at Jon and Eruet): 
There’s nothing the matter witb 
that arm. It seems to be functioning 
perfectly. 

THE END 
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Who’s Necessary? 


by Ella Williams Porter 


Characters 
SuE 
TERRY 
MARIAN 
BILL 
STEVE 
DAVE 
JAREN, the new student 

Time: Saturday afternoon. 

Serrine: The living room of Sue’s home. 

Ar Rise: Suz, Terry and MaRIAN are 
sitting in the living room. 

Sus: We’ve got to think of something 
super-colossal, girls! Something that 
will knock their eyes out. 

Marian: We just have to show those 
old boys that we can get along with- 
out them. That we can think up a 
a stunt that will land us in the carni- 
val. Wouldn’t they just curl up and 
die if we got in the carnival, and 
they didn’t? I guess that would 
show them that girls are necessary. 

Terry (Slowly): It isn’t that they 
don’t think girls are necessary, but 
— well, the right girls. 

Suz (Indignanily): I can’t see what 
they find so intriguing about that 
Jaren. I’ll bet she couldn’t think up 
@ carnival stunt. 

Marian (Giggling): We don’t seem to 
be doing so well ourselves. Can’t 
you girls put on your thinking caps 
and forget the boys for a while? 

Terry: I’ll bet you’re not forgetting 


Dave. But then, he’s not chasing 
Jaren as much as Steve is. How 
would you like it if the boy friend 
you’ve had since pigtail days sud- 
denly left you high and dry for some 
red-headed gal from the city? 


MarIAN: Dave’s doing his share of 


making calf’s eyes at that siren. 
What’s Jaren got that we haven’t? 


Sue: I’ll tell you. She makes them feel 


like Clark Gables— that they’re 
big and strong and that she’s a poor 
helpless female. The saps — they 
eat it up. We’ve always been good 
pals to those boys. Can you imagine 
Jaren out playing baseball with 
them? Not that gal! 


Terry: And could she think up a 


humdinger of a carnival stunt for 
them? Not she! 


Marian: If we don’t think of one 


pretty soon, we won’t make the 
carnival either. Then they’ll have 
the laugh on us. 


Sue: I wonder what they plan on 


doing? We six have always thought 
up our stunt together, tried out, and 
made the carnival. It’s something 
to be one of the sixteen acts chosen 
out of fifty or more, for the annual 
carnival at Benton High. 


TeRRY: I can’t seem to think of a 


thing for an act. 


Sure: Maybe we'll have to apply for 


the hamburger booth. 











Marian: No sir! Come on, girls and 
think! (All three girls put their heads 
in their hands and try to think.) 

Terry: If I could sing, we could have 
a trio. 

Marian (Smiling): But since you don’t 
sing, that’s out. 

Sue: I’ve noticed the faculty choose 
the acts that generally have the 
most number of students in them. 
Like the pinafore-pigtail act of a 
group of freshman girls last year. I 
don’t know what three of us could 
do. Perhaps we’d better think up a 
song and dance number and ask 
some of the other girls to be in it 
with us. 

Marian: Most of the girls are already 
teamed up. We’ve always gone in 
with the boys, so no one thought to 
ask us to be in an act. 

TERRY: Oh dear! 

Marian (Tossing her head): We’ll just 
have to show those boys they aren’t 
necessary to us! Girls, think! 

Terry: I can’t! You think. 

Marian: I’m trying. (They again put 
their heads in their hands.) 

Sue (Slowly): We might ask Tom, 
Frank and Jim Wright to be in an 
act with us. We could dress up as 
Indians and do a dance. 

Terry: Oh, let’s not ask any boys! 
I’m through with them. 

Marian: I think I am, too. 

Sue (Grinning): I'll bet if Bill, Dave 

and Steve came in right this minute 

and said Jaren had moved back to 
the city, you’d be ready to go back 
to the comradeship we had before 

Jaren came. (MARIAN and TERRY 

exchange looks. Marian shakes her 

head vigorously.) 
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Marian: I’m not so sure about that, 
Sue. 

Terry (Picks up a book from the coffee 
table): We might give a skit, a play, 
or something. 

Marian (Brows puckered in thought): . 
Not a bad idea — we could drama- 
tize something about boys being 
taken in with a new, pretty face. 
But then, three of us — no — 

Sue (Getting up from the davenport): 
What we need is food. I'll go get 
some cookies. That will help us to 
think better. (Leaves the room) 

Terry: I would like to know if the 
boys have an act lined up. I haven't 
talked with Steve for days. Every 
time I meet him in the hall, Jaren 
is hanging onto his arm. Steve 
looked rather sheepish at first, but 
now he doesn’t even see me when we 
meet. (Sighs) 

Marian: I’ve talked with Dave, but 
he’s preoccupied. It’s hard, having 
to carry my own books home, after 
having him do it for three years. 
Don’t the three of them look funny, 
all arguing over Jaren’s books after 
school? I'll bet that’s the only 
reason Jaren carries books home. 


Terry: I wish we knew what they’re 


planning for the carnival. 

Marian: I do, too. 

Terry: That “Strolling in the Park” 
act that the six of us did last year 
was certainly a good one. (Sighs) 

Marian (Walks to the window and 
looks out, then turns back): I guess 
there’s no use crying over spilt milk. 
What’s been has been. 

Terry: Marian! You sound so final! 

Marian: Well, isn’t it? 

Terry: Yes, I guess so. Oh dear! 
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Marian: As they say, there are other 
fish in the sea. 

TerRY: But Steve, Dave and Bill have 
always been so much fun! 

Martian: I know, but we can’t go on 
moping about them. I’m putting 
them out of my mind right now! 
Like this. (She snaps her finger.) 
Nothing on my mind but the car- 
nival from now on. (Sur enters witha 
plate of cookies.) 

Marian (Taking a cookie): At least 
we're going to get all the cookies we 
want for once. No boys here to 
gobble them all up. (Sound of an 
outer door opening and closing. Boys’ 
voices call, “Hi! Anyone at home?” 
Dave, Bru, StTevE and JAREN 
enter. Sub, TERRY and MaRIAN gaze 
at them with mouths open.) 

Bri: Cookies! Gee, this is great! (He 
helps himself, passes 1t to JAREN and 
the other boys.) 

Marian: And I thought I was going 
to have enough cookies for once. 
(Looks at empty cookie plate. STEVE 
throws his baseball mitt on the daven- 
port, and puts his bat and ball on the 
table.) 

JAREN (In a sticky, sweet voice): I hope 
you girls don’t mind our dropping 
in this way. 

Bru (Looking at JAREN): Mind? Gee, 
why should they? We’ve always done 
it. Sue, your mother makes the best 
cookies of anyone in town. (Finish- 
tng his cookie and looking at the 
empty plate) 

Dave: Why weren’t you girls out to 
play ball with us this afternoon? 

Steve: Yeah, why are you staying 
away from us these days? We don’t 

have the measles. 








JAREN (Simpering and _ giggling): 
Measles! Aren’t you cute, Steve! 

STEVE (Smiling at JAREN): Glad some- 
one thinks so. 

Sus: If Jaren played ball with you, I 
don’t see how you could miss us. 

Dave: Jaren? But Jaren doesn’t play 
ball. 

Bru: She’s our mascot. 

JAREN (Goes up to Bru): You boys are 
so good to me. I’m so glad my 
Daddy was transferred to Benton. 

Bru (Paitting her arm): So are we. 

Sure (Sniffing, in an aside to MARIAN 
and Terry): Are we? (STEVE begins 
toying with a flat, wooden puppet 
which he brought in, wrapped in a 
paper.) 

JAREN: What’s that thing, Steve? 

Sreve: Oh, just a little thing I made. 
Read the directions in a magazine. 
See how loose-jointed he is? I’m 
going to put taps on his heels, then 
have him do a tap dance on a thin 
piece of board. (Marian, Sux and 
TerRRY look interested but refrain 
from saying anything.) 

JAREN: How on earth can you do 
that? 

Bru: Yeah, how? 

Steve (Taking a thin board out of the 
paper and sitting on one end of tt. 
‘The other end extends out from the 
chair): How about playing the piano 
for me, Terry? Some good tune. 
(Suz, Marian and Terry look at 
each other.) 

Terry: Maybe Jaren will play for you. 
Steve: O.K. Get set, will you, Jaren? 
Give the first beat a good umph. 
JAREN: Oh, but I don’t play the piano. 
Steve: Don’t play? I thought all girls 
did. 








JAREN: Oh, no. I’ve been too busy 
with other things. 

Marian (Aside to Terry): Other 
things! 

Sreve: Come on, Terry. (TERRY goes 
to the piano and starts to play “Turkey 
in the Straw.” StEvE thumps on the 
board with his fist, holding the puppet 
up with the other hand. The puppet 
does a tap dance on the board.) 

Marian (Clapping her hands when the 
dance ends): Girls! I have it! A per- 
fectly corking idea! 

Terry: Oh, no you don’t! Remember? 

Sue: I know what you mean, Marian, 
and it would have been corking, only 
— well, you know. 

Marian (Shaking her head): Y-es, I 
know. (Sighs) 

Bru: Hey, what are you girls talking 
about? (Boys all look puzzled.) 

Dave (Examining puppet): Steve, this 
is a clever guy you’ve made. 

JAREN (Giggling): It seems sort of 
silly, though, for you to be making 
things like that, Steve. 

Steve (Straightens his shoulders): I 
don’t see what’s silly about it. 
(MarIAN, Suk and Terry giggle and 
SrevE glares at them.) So you think 
it’s silly, too, do you? (He séarts to 
wrap the puppet up in the paper.) Do 
you, Terry? 

Terry (Mimicking JaAREN): No. I 
think you’re cute, Steve. 

Sue: You boys are so clever. I suppose 
you have your carnival act all ready 
for the try-outs next Friday? What 
is it going to be, or can’t you tell? 
(Bit, Steve and Dave look at one 
another. They shake their heads.) 

JAREN: Carnival act? Oh, but that’s 
sort of silly, don’t you think? We 








never did anything like that at City 
High. 

Sue: Well, we do at Benton High, and 
we don’t think it’s a bit silly. Maybe 
the boys do, but not we girls. 


Brut: Have you girls thought up a. 


good one for us this year? 

Sur (Raising her eyebrows): We thought 
you were much too busy to be in the 
carnival. 

Dave (Running a hand through his 
hair): We — that is, I guess — we'd 
sort of forgotten it. But gee, we 
want to be in it as usual, don’t we 
fellows? Carnival time at Benton 
High is something special, Jaren. 

Sreve: You mean you girls hadn't 
planned on an act this year? 

Terry: Oh yes, of course! But it 
doesn’t include you boys. How did 
we know you were interested? We 
haven’t seen much of you lately. 

Sreve: A stunt without us? How do 
you like that! 

Marian (Tossing her head): Fine! 

Sur: We have a colossal one this year, 
too! (Aside) That is, it would be if 
we could include the boys! (The 
boys look at one another.) 

Dave: I can’t understand you girls. 

Marian: Oh, we’re deep, dark and 
mysterious. Aren’t we, Jaren? 

Sue: It takes girls to understand girls. 
You boys couldn’t be expected to. 

Brit: We may be dumb, but I’m be 
ginning to get the drift. Maybe 
we'd better be moving on, boys. 
(JAREN, going to sit down on th 
davenport, flings the baseball mitt to 
the floor.) 

Steve: Hey, that’s my mitt! (Stoops 
to pick it up) 


JaREN: Come and sit beside me, 
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Stevie. Who cares about a silly old 

mitt? 

Sreve (Fondling the mitt): I do. (Looks 
at JAREN, then at TERRY) 

Bu (Going up to Sue): You aren’t 
mad at me, are you, Sue? 

Suse: Now, that depends. 

Dave (Going to MartaAn): What’s 
going on, Marian? 

Marian: Undercurrents. 

Dave: Huh? 

JAREN (Jumping up): Oh! I just re- 
membered that television program 
I wanted you boys to see. If we 
hurry to my house, we'll get there 
just in time. (The boys look at one 
another.) 

Steve (Looking at Terry): Thanks, 
Jaren, but I can’t make it this time. 

JAREN (Her voice cool and clipped): 
That’s too bad. Well, come along, 
Dave and Bill. (Dave looks at 
Marian, Bri at Sue.) 

Marian: Better run along like good 

little boys. 


Dave: Marian, I could shake you till” 


your teeth rattled. What’s got into 
you? 

JaREN (At the door): Maybe you boys 
hadn’t better come this time. I’ve 
just remembered Jim Wright is 
going to be there, and more than 
two might be a crowd. (JAREN 
leaves. Marian brushes her hands 
together.) 

Dave: Now you girls explain your- 
selves! 

Terry: How do you like that, girls? 
It seems to me, it’s you boys who 
have a little explaining to do. Walk- 
ing the new red head to all her 
classes, passing your old friends up, 
falling all over yourselves to walk 
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her home from school — Boys! (She 
sniffs in disgust.) 

Steve: Gee, Terry, we didn’t mean 
anything. Jaren was new, and we 
just thought we’d, well, make her 
feel welcome. 

Terry: Then why don’t you continue 
to make her feel welcome? 

Steve (Playing with his mitt): She 
thought my mitt a nuisance, my 
puppet silly — I guess she isn’t my 
type. 

Buu: I begin to see your side of it. I 
guess we fellows have been a little 
stupid. A pretty face — 

Dave: Gee, why didn’t you girls tell us 
how dumb we were being? 

Martian: My dear Dave! (All laugh.) 

Terry: Are they forgiven, girls? 
(MarIAN and SuE nod. They all sit 
down on davenport and floor beside it.) 
Well, then, Marian, out with that 
perfectly corking idea for the car- 
nival. 

MarIAN: Dave and Bill can make a 
puppet like Steve’s, Terry can play 
the piano for their dance numbers, 
and Sue and I will make up some 
clever dialogue for the puppets! 

Steve: You really like my puppet, 
then? 

Terry: It’s wonderful, Steve, and 
Marian, your idea is tops. 

Bru: It’s the best idea yet! Boy, fora 
minute, I was scared that we 
weren’t going to be in the carnival, 
and what fun is it if you’re not? 

Marian: I’m warning you, we’re not 
in yet. We have hardly a week be- 
fore the try-outs so we’ll have to get 
busy. 

Sue (Giggling): Shall we have Jaren as 

our mascot, or something? (The 











boys look at one another.) 

Sreve: No, I guess not. She thinks 
carnivals are silly. 

Dave: It’s fun to be working together 
for a carnival stunt. We couldn’t 





get along without you girls. 
Marian: Nor we without you. 
TERRY: Who’s necessary now? 


THE END 


Murder in the Kitchen 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 

Mrs. HooPer 

Mrs. Scorr 

Ross Hooper, who plays the detective 

Motty Hooper, who plays the carrot 

Dun ey Scort, who plays the potato 

JEANE Scott, who plays the head of 
cabbage 

ASSISTANTS 

Tme: An afternoon after school. 

Sertine: The stage is divided into two 
parts to represent the living room and 
kitchen of the Hooper home. 

At Rise: Mrs. Hooper and Mrs. 
Scorr are in the living room. When 
they are not drinking tea, one of them 
knits and the other darns socks. 

Mrs. Hooper: What are our children 
up to this afternoon, Mrs. Scott? 
Do you know? Ross and Molly in- 
sisted that I ask you over for four 
o’clock tea. 

Mrs. Scorr: And Dudley and Jeane 
insisted that I come! Our children 
have something up their sleeves, 
Mrs. Hooper. There’s no doubt 


about that. But I haven’t the least 
idea what it is. 

Mrs. Hooper: Well, I’ve been wonder- 
ing ... if it has anything to do 
with. . . . (Suddenly) Mrs. Scott, 
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have your children been acting 
rather queer at the dinner table 
lately? 

Mrs. Scorr: Queer? 

Mrs. Hooprr: Yes, queer. Do they 
. . . do they ask a lot of questions 
about how long you cook cabbage, 
for instance? 

Mrs. Scott: Why, yes, they have been 
asking questions about such things 
lately. They must be studying about 
food in school this year. (Laughs) 
Sometimes you’d think I were on 
trial, the way they cross-examine 
me! (Imitates children) When you 
opened this can of peas, what did 
you do with the juice? How much 
water did you cook these carrots in? 

Mrs. Hooper (Laughing, imitating 
children): Why don’t you boil the 
potatoes with their skins on, instead 
of peeling them? (Both women are 
highly amused.) But what do you do 
about it? 

Mrs. Scorr: Of course, I don’t take 
them seriously. After all, I’ve been 
cooking for a good many years, and 
I ought to know a little about it. 

Mrs. Hooper: Of course. Children 
learn a lot of new-fangled things in 
school these days, don’t they? Such 
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truck about vitamins and minerals 
and things. My mother never 
worried about them when J] was 
growing up. Won’t you have some 
more tea, Mrs. Scott? 


Mrs. Scorr: Yes, thank you, I will. 


Mrs. Hooper (Getting up to pour tea 
and pass the cookie plate): I wonder 
what those children are up to. 
(Mrs. Hooper and Mrs. Scorr 
drink their tea in silence while the 
following action takes place in the 
kitchen. The outside door to the 
kitchen opens slowly and Ross, 
Motiy, Dup.ey and JEANE tip-toe 
in cautiously. Ross wears a big silver 
star on his coat. Mo.uy has a large 
colored drawing of a carrot pinned on 

the front of her dress. DupLEY wears 
a drawing of a potato, and JEANE a 
drawing of a large head of cabbage. 
Ross stays near the door while the 
three “vegetables” come into the room.) 

Ross (T'o someone still outside the door): 
You stay out there till I’m ready. 
I don’t need any assistants just yet. 
But it won’t be long. . . only about 
three jiffies. 

Motiy: Do you think I really look 
like a carrot? 

JeaNE: Definitely. But what about 
me? A head of cabbage is harder to 
draw than a carrot. I mean, they 
might take me for lettuce. 

Motty: It wouldn’t matter. They 
both have heads, and they both have 
hearts, and they both keep most 
vitamins in the greenest leaves. 

JEANE: But you forget my lines about 
being cooked to death. You wouldn’t 
cook a head of lettuce! 

Motty: That’s right. Maybe we ought 

to put a sign on you. 





Ross: Don’t worry. I'll be sure to 
identify you as Miss Cabbage dur- 
ing the murder scene. 

Dun ey (Looking down at his picture): 
I can’t see that I look much like a 
potato. 

Ross (Grinning): Maybe you need a 
few more eyes! (Seriously) You’re 
all right, Dud. They’ll learn who 
you are in no uncertain terms. 
(Looks around) Well, is everything 
ready? Remember to yell bloody 
murder when I tap on the door. 

Mo.tty: What if they don’t get the 
point? 

Dubey: What if they don’t confess 
their guilt? 

Ross: I’m not worrying. Murder will 
out, you know! (He goes to open out- 
side door.) All set? (DupLEy, 
Mo tty, and JEANE get down on the 
floor.) Make it blood-curdling! 
(Ross goes out. In a moment there is 
a tap on the door. This is the signal 
for the “‘vegetables’’ to begin screaming 
and yelling in agony. In the living 
room, when Mrs. Hooper and Mrs. 
Scorr hear the screams, they are so 
startled, they almost drop their tea- 
cups.) 

Mrs. Hooprrer: Good heavens, what’s 
that? 

Mrs. Scorr: It seems to be coming 
from the kitchen. 

Mrs. Hoopsr (Putting down her cup): 
It sounds as if someone is getting 
killed. 

Mrs. Scorr: I never heard anything 
like it. (Puts down her cup. The two 
women rush to the kitchen, opening 
the “door” that has been closed be- 
tween the two rooms. Just as they 
jump back aghast at the sight of the 








three figures writhing on the floor, the 
outside door opens and Ross, followed 
by his Assistants, steps in. He 
flashes his star. His AssisTANTS 
stand near the outside door throughout 
the scene.) 

Ross: Stay where you are, everyone! 
What’s going on here? (The “‘vege- 
tables’’ have calmed down somewhat, 
but give occasional shivery moans.) I 
can tell by the sound of things that 
@ crime, a serious crime, has been 
committed. As a member of the 
F.B.I., it is my duty to get to the 
bottom of this. 

Mrs. Hooper (Nudging Mrs. Scott): 
The F.B.I.! 

Ross: Silence! Anything you say will 
be used against you! (From now on 
Mrs. Hooper and Mrs. Scotr make 
up in exaggerated gestures and looks 
what they are afraid to put in words. 
Ross goes to examine ‘“‘carrot.’’) 
Hmmm. It looks to me as if this 
carrot has been treated scandal- 
ously. Very serious case. Come, 
Miss, tell us how you got into this 
scrape. 

Mo tty: Scrape is right! I lost my skin 
in it . . . my valuable skin. 

Ross: Valuable? ° 

Motty: Of course. It was full of food 
value. Drat that paring knife, any- 
way. 

Ross: You got into a scrape with the 
paring knife? 

Mouty: Yes. And look at me now 

. . Skinned alive. And that’s not 
all, sir. I call the kettle pretty 
black... . 

Ross: Explain yourself. 

Mot ty: Why, it had enough water in it 
to drown me. I’d have been utterly 
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sunk, except that I could swim a 
little. But my vitamins couldn't, 
They drowned by the dozen, poor 
things, when I was put on the stove 
. in all that water, without a 
cover. And with a pinch of soda! 
(She shudders.) Horrors. I hate to 
think of it. Then, sir, after all that 
punishment, some more of my poor 
vitamins were thrown down the 
kitchen sink when they drained me. 
It completely ruined my personality. 
Ross: That’s a crime of the first magni- 
tude. (He gets out his notebook and 
makes some notes.) Hmmm... 
drowning vitamins ... throwing 
the bodies down the drain... . 
Motty: The stove is to blame, too, 
for my sad state. The fire was much 
too hot. Oh, the whole business 
burns me up! 
Ross: I can see that. 
Motty: What’s to become of me? 
Ross: I'll bite ... I mean, that’s 
what I’m here for, to see that justice 
is done. 
Mou.y: Justice! Justice! I want 
justice! I’m in quite a stew over this. 
Ross: You have every right to be. 
Assistants (Chanting, as Ross pulls a 
manual out of his pocket and begins 
to study tt): 
Poor thing was skinned alive. 
She lost her orange gown. 
She cried, ‘“‘Boo-hoo”’ 
Because she knew 
Her vitamins would drown. 


The kettle had no lid, 

The stove was much too hot, 
And all the worth 

She had since birth 

Went hopelessly . . . to pot! 











Ross: Someone will have to pay for 
this. Someone is guilty. 

Assistants (Chanting) : 

She blames the paring knife, 
She blames the kitchen stove, 
She blames the sink, 

And so, we think, 

She blames them all, by Jove. 

Ross: Well, I don’t see how we can 
punish a paring knife. (He finds the 
place in his book.) Hmmm. Here we 
are... Section 17690 ... Mis- 
treatment of Vegetables . . . Article 
1: Skinning Alive. “This crime is 
more than skin deep. It permits the 
escape of a large body of mineral 
salts and vitamins. Skinning per- 
mitted only after cooking, not be- 
fore. Penalty: If culprit persists in 
skinning vegetables alive, her family 
will be skinned out of a year’s 
growth.’ 

Mrs Hoopsr (Aghast): Mercy! 

Mrs. Scort: I didn’t know it was that 
serious! 

Ross: Silence. Obviously, someone 
beside the paring knife is behind all 
this. Justice must, and will, be done. 
(He consults his book again.) Mis- 
treatment of Vegetables. . . Article 
2: Drowning While Cooking. “This 
murdering of innocent vitamins is a 
serious offence. Any vegetable has 
the right to bring his case to court 
if he has been improperly cooked, 
that is to say, if he has been cooked 
in too much water, too long, over 
too hot a fire, in an open container. 
Canned and cooked vegetables can 
collect damages if their juices are 
thrown down the drain. Penalty: 
If culprit persists in drowning vege- 
tables, she will be sentenced to hard 
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labor for three extra hours a day in 
order to buy vitamin tablets to re- 
place vitamins drowned.” 

Mrs. Hooper (Horrified): Three extra 
hours! (Ross glares at her, and she 
covers her mouth.) 

Dun ey (Screaming): Help! Help! 

Ross: What’s the matter with you, 
Potato? 

Dun ey: I’m absolutely crushed. 

Ross: Mashed is the word for it. Start 
at the beginning, please. 

Dubey: Well, sir, in the first place 
my nice brown jacket was rudely 
peeled off. It cut me to the quick. 
And it was really a very valuable 
jacket. 

Ross: Valuable? How’s that? 

Duper: It protected my mineral 
wealth. You may not be aware of it, 
but my family has always been very 
rich in minerals. Like all my rela- 
tives, I hid my inheritance in the 
lining of my jacket. 

Ross: And it was removed, you say? 
(He makes a note.) 

Duptey: Yes. I was all cut up! Then 
I was put in a kettle to cook. With- 
out my jacket on, I went all to 
pieces, as you may imagine, and my 
minerals got lost in the water. Abso- 
lutely lost. Nobody can rescue them. 
(He is very sad.) 

Ross: What a crime — jacket stolen, 
minerals lost! 

Dupteyr: It makes me hot. And that’s 
not all. Later I was exposed to a 
frightful draft of air — enough to 
give me pneumonia—and I was 
ruthlessly mashed to a pulp. Oh, I’m 
a wreck. 

Ross: So I see. The crime is assault 
and battery, my dear fellow. 











Assistants (Chanting) : 
He lost his nice brown coat 
And minerals underneath, 
He lost his juice 
And all his use — 
His tombstone needs a wreath. 


They cut him all to bits 
And pounded him to paste, 
And — for their sins — 

His vitamins 

And goodness went to waste. 

Duprey: Somebody’s got to suffer for 
this. In addition to me! 

Ross: Somebody will suffer, I assure 
you. (He consults the manual again.) 

ASSISTANTS: 

He blames the kitchen sink, 
He blames the paring knife, 
He blames the range. . . 
It isn’t strange! 

For ruining his life. 

Ross: We’ve already eliminated the 
paring knife. And I don’t see how 
we can punish the kitchen sink. 
Let’s see ... (Finds the place in the 
manual) Mistreatment of Vegetables 
. . . Article 3: Improper Exposure. 
“Tt is a crime to abuse vegetables by 
cutting them up and exposing them 
to the air. Mashing potatoes is an- 
other crime. Penalty: If culprit per- 
sists in improper exposure of vege- 
tables, she must write a 2,000-word 
lecture on vitamins and deliver it 
before the P.T.A.” 

Mrs. Scorr (Gasping): Two thousand 
words! 

Ross: I thought somebody blamed the 
kitchen sink. No kitchen sink that 
I know of could deliver a lecture. 
Someone else is behind all this, I 
tell you. Someone is in cahoots with 
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these . . . these accessories to the 
crime—the paring knife, the kitchen 
sink, and the range. But just you 
wait. The F.B.I. always gets its 
man. 


JEANE (Yelling): Oh! Oh. I’m cut to 


the core. My heart is split in two. 

Ross: You, too, Miss Cabbage? More 
murder in the kitchen! Tell ex. 
actly what happened, and be brief 
and to the point. 

JEANE: Well, it’s a matter of family 
pride, sir, that a cabbage always has 
a good head. 

Ross: Yes, a cabbage head may look 
green, but there’s plenty in it. 

JEANE: Then ... what I want to 
know is. . . why was my perfectly 
good head scalped this morning? 

Ross: Scalped? 

JEANE: To the bone, as it were. A few 
of my outer, layers had withered, I 
grant that. I had been put on the 
shelf too long and allowed to shrivel. 
A very painful process, by the way. 
But is that any excuse for ripping 
some perfectly good layers off me 
and throwing them away? Perhaps 
you don’t realize it, but the greener 
a cabbage is, the better. 

Ross: Of course. 

JEANE (Moaning): After that my heart 
was cut out entirely. 

Ross: How heartless! 

JEANE: And then, sir, the very life was 
boiled out of me. 

Ross (Making notes): I’ve heard that 
complaint before. Whoever boiled 
you to death just didn’t know his 
onions . . . pardon me, I mean cab- 
bages. 

JEANE: Can’t something be done about 
it? I don’t like to think of my rela- 
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tives being so mistreated every time 

they come into this kitchen. 
AssISTANTS: 

Her head was scalped and split, 

Her heart was thrown away, 

Her outer skins 

Of vitamins 

Were not allowed to stay. 


It ruined her, of course, 
When she was boiled too long. 
She lost her taste 
And went to waste 
Because they did her wrong! 

Ross (Thoughtfully): Who did? That’s 
what we have to find out. 

ASSISTANTS: 
She blames the kitchen range, 
She blames the kitchen sink, 
She blames the knife 
That took her life. . . 
She blames them all, we think. 

Ross: We’ve already had charges 
against the knife and the sink. Now 
... let’s see . . . what about the 
kitchen stove?. (He finds the place in 
his manual.) Mistreatment of 
Vegetables . . . Article 4: Cooking 
to Death. “Vegetables have a right 
to take their case to court when they 
are overcooked. But they have no 
right if they are underdone. Pen- 
alty: If culprit persists in cooking 
vegetables to death, she will be re- 
quired to walk around the block 
twenty-five times each week wear- 
ing a placard reading: I AM A 
WRETCHED COOK.” 

Mrs. Hooper: Imagine telling the 
world you’re a wretched cook! 

Mrs. Scorr: Imagine. 

Ross: Silence. Who is behind these 
crimes committed by the knife, the 
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kitchen sink, and the range? That 
is the question. Will the culprit 
admit his guilt? (There is a long 
silence.) I have a hunch the culprit 
is right here in this house. Who 
pleads guilty? (Another silence, 
during which Mrs. Hooper and 
Mrs. Scott look at each other out of 
the corners of their eyes.) Well, in 
that case, I think the logical pro- 
cedure will be to remove the acces- 
sories to the crime. Let me have that 
paring knife! Assistants, disconnect 
that stove! Unscrew those pipes at 
the sink! (The AssisTants jump to 
obey.) : 

Mrs. Hooper: Oh, no! Oh, no! 

Ross: Without these aids to crime, 
there ought to be an end to the 
offences committed in this kitchen. 

Mrs. Hooper (Anziously): Don’t 
ruin my lovely sink. Don’t run off 
with my best knife. Don’t be rough 
with my beautiful stove. I am the 
guilty wretch. I confess. Only... 
please leave the accessories! 

Ross (Approaching with a cord for hand- 
cuffs): Ah, so at last we have a con- 
fession. And this other person? (As 
he handcuffs Mrs. Hoopsr, he nods 
accusingly at Mrs. Scort.) 

Mrs. Scort (Meekly): I am guilty too, 
sir. Not in this house, but down the 
block. I might just as well confess, 
because you’d find it out. Please 
don’t take away my knife, my sink, 


my range! 

Ross: Well. Another feather in the 
cap of the F.B.I. (He ties Mrs. 
Scort’s hands.) 


Mrs. Scorr: Don’t send us to jail. 
Mrs. Hoorprr: Please put us on pro- 
bation. 














































Mrs. Scotr: Now that we know how 
awful our crimes are, we promise to 
mend our ways. 

Mrs. Hooper: Now that we know 
about all those terrible penalties, be- 
lieve me, these victims here — 
(Nods to DupiEy, JEANE, and 
Motty) will never have further 
cause for complaint. 

Mrs. Scott: Please... . 

Mrs. Hooper: Please... . 

Ross (Jo Assistants): Well, jury? 
What do you say? 

Assistants (To culprits) : 

Do you promise nevermore 
To skin your friends alive? 
Mrs. Hooper AND Mrs. Scott: 

We'll save their skins 
And vitamins. 
AssisTANTs: Well, then you may sur- 
vive. 
You'll not throw out the juice 
And cook them overlong? 

Mrs. Hooper AnD Mrs. Scott: 

Of course, we’ll not. 
We’ve learned a lot! 
























Assistants: Then you will not go 
wrong. 
You’ll never drown your friends 
Nor mash their lives to paste? 

Mrs. Hoeper AND Mrs. Scort: 
We'll start tonight 
To treat them right. 

AssisTaNts: Therein you show good 

taste! 

Ross (Taking off handcuffs): Well, the 
verdict seems to be to give you an- 
other chance. I hope you make the 
most of it, ladies. 

Mrs. Hooper anp Mrs. Scorr: We 
will. We will. 

Au (Joining hands and chanting good- 
humoredly) : 

Now we all are in there pitchin’, 
Wasteful habits we are ditchin’. .. 
No more murder in the kitchen, 
As there was before! 
Oh, the outcome is bewitchin’; 
NO MORE MURDER IN THE 

KITCHEN, 
And our diet will be rich in 
Vitamins galore! 

THE END 
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ScENE 1 

Serrinc: The home of the Wings in 
Fu-Chat. 

Ar Rise: The SEcoND GRANDMOTHER, 
or HONORABLE OLD ONE, as she is 
known, is sitting on a low stool mend- 
ing a torn jacket. Mamma WING stirs 
the contents of the kettle. 

HonoRABLE Oxtp ONE (Looks up 
anxiously): But where is everyone? 
It is so quiet around here. 

Mamma Wrna: But you should know, 
Honorable Old One, that your sons 
are all working in the rice fields, and 
your younger son’s wife is making 
dumplings with dates in them and 
waiting every minute for her son, 
Wise Owl, to come home for a visit. 
You know how Wise Owl loves date 
dumplings. 

HonoraBLE Op One: So do I. But I 
don’t see anybody making them for 
me. I’ll wager he hasn’t tasted one 
since he left home. 

Mamma Wina: He has no doubt had 
much better fare than that. 

HonoraBLE OLD ONE (Sniffs):Humph. 
Don’t you believe it. People with 
money don’t eat as well as people 
without it, sometimes. They are so 
afraid to spend it. And if I can’t say 
anything else good about you, I can 
at least say you are a good cook, 
even with the little money you have 
to spend and the little you have to 
cook with. Ai-yah! And where are 
all the children? 

Mamma Wina: Honorable Old One, I 


think they have gone with Shining 
Sun to find willow twigs for the fire 
to cook the noodles and the rice. 

HONORABLE OLD Ons: Ai-yah! To the 
river again. They are probably all 
drowned by now. 

Mamma Wina: They are very careful. 
And Young Lion is with them. He 
can swim. 

HONORABLE OLp Onze: And that Moon 
Glow should not be allowed to run 
around with the boys any more. Do 
you realize she is already ten years 
old? © 

Mamma Wine: But they are her 
brothers. I cannot separate them. 

HoNoRABLE OLD OnE: Young Lion is 
not her brother. (Grumbles) Any- 
way, she is too big to play with boys, 
even her brothers. Where will we 
ever find a mother-in-law for such a 
wild girl with such big feet? It is 
getting time to worry about that 
now. I told you you should have 
bound her feet. 

Mamma Wine: We are not allowed to 
do that any more. 

HonoraBLE Onp OnE _ (Grunis): 
Humph! It looks better for a girl to 
have small feet. Hers are like clod- 
hoppers. 

Mamma Wine: Oh, they are not so bad. 

HoNoRABLE Op One: I am going to 
find her a mother-in-law. It is better 
for her to be brought up by a 
mother-in-law now, if you can find 
one who will have her. She would 
not be spoiled as she is here. 

Mamma Wine: But if we send her 
away people will say it is because we 
are so poor. 

HonorRABLE Otp ONE (Crossly): And 
so we are. Anyway, I was sent away 












































































































































to be brought up by my mother-in- 

law. What was good enough for me 

is good enough for my grandchild. 

(Enter left Youne Lion with a fishing 
rod and line and a string of fish, 
Moon Guow, SxHrininc Sun, CHERRY 
Buiossom, Poppy, and Per WEE.) 

Moon Guiow (Excited): See the fish 
Young Lion has brought you and he 
caught them all himself. 

Mamma Wine (Takes the fish): You 
are a good boy, Young Lion, to bring 
them to us. 

Youne Lion (Modesily): Oh, that’s all 
right. I brought some to my mother, 
too, but I caught a great many. 

Pee WEE (Sniffs air): I’m hungry. 

HonorABLE Op Ons: You are always 
hungry. You are like a bottomless 
pit and should have been born to a 
wealthy family. 

Poppy: I’m hungry, too. 

CHERRY Biossom: It smells like date 
dumplings. (Starts to lift cover of 
kettle, but HonoraBLE Oxtp ONE 
smacks her hand) 

HONORABLE OLD ONE: That is not for 
you. That is for Wise Owl, if he 
comes home. 

Sainine Sun: But Wise Owl couldn’t 
possibly eat all that whole kettle 
full by himself. His stomach isn’t 
that big. 

HONORABLE Oxp Ons: Did I say so? If 
there are any left you may all have 
some. 

Saininc Sun: Why should Wise Owl 
get all the good things just because 
he has learned to read and write? 

Mamma WinG (Soothingly): Never 
mind, Shining Sun. You are going 
back with him so that you can learn 

to read and write, too. 








Moon Giow (Eagerly): And me? 

HonoraBLeE Oud OnE (Contemptu- 
ously): Of course not. Whoever 
heard of a woman learning such 
things? 

Moon Guow: But I am not a woman. . 

Suininc Sun: Maybe some day you 
will grow into one. Maybe you will 
even grow into a lady like Aunt 
Mai Wing. She is a great lady and 
very rich. 

HONORABLE Oxp ONE (Sarcastically): 
Small chance she has of that, the 
way she is acting now. Look at her 
torn clothes. Does she look like a 
lady? 

Moon Guow (Disconsolately): I don’t 
want to be a lady. But I would like 
to know how to read. Many girls 
learn how to read today. Wise Owl 
said so. Our girl cousins do. 

HonoraBLE Oxtp ONE: Wise Owl 
should keep his foolish ideas to him- 
self. I’m sure I never learned how to 
read and I got along all right. When 
would I ever have had time to read 
anyway, what with babies and cook- 
ing and farm work? 

Mamma Wine (Wistfully): I would 
have liked to know how. 

HonoraB_E Otp OnE: Humph. As if 

you didn’t have enough to do tend- 

ing babies. And you, Moon Glow, 
you are not to run with the boys any 

more. Here. (Hands her jacket) I 

mended it for you this time, but 

after this you will stay at home and 
do your own mending and mine, too. 

You will help your mother and me 

cook and take care of the house. In- 

stead of running around with the 
boys you should take care of little 

Pee Wee. 
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Per WEE: I don’t need to be taken care 
of. Iam a boy. I can take care of 
myself. 

HoNnoRABLE Otp ONE: Humph. And 
I am going to find a mother-in-law 
for you, Moon Glow, who will bring 
you up properly. 

Moon Guiow (Almost in tears): But I 
don’t want a mother-in-law. 

HoNnoRABLE Otp One: In China it 
makes no difference what a girl child 
wants. You know that. Girl children 
all have to have mothers-in-law. 

Saintnc Sun (Defends her): Moon 
Glow knows a lot even without learn- 
ing things. She is almost as smart 
as I am. 


HoNoRABLE OLD ONE (Smugly): You ° 


could never be as smart as Shining 
Sun, Moon Glow, even if you lived to 
be a hundred. Don’t forget that. 
(She exits left.) 

Youne Lion (Soothingly): I think 
you’re smart, too, Moon Glow, even 
if you are a girl. I am going away to 
school, too, to learn to read and 
write. I wish you were coming with 
us. ; 

Moon Gow: Just because I was born 
a girl, Grandmother thinks I can 
never be smart and learn things, ex- 
cept to cook and sew and scrub. 

Poppy: If you get a mother-in-law you 
will move away from here and then 
it doesn’t matter what Grandmother 
thinks. 

Moon Giow (Worried): I may get a 
mother-in-law like Grandmother, or 
even worse. Oh, dear, I just don’t 
want a mother-in-law at all. (Enter 
HonoraBte OLp ONE with Go- 
BETWEEN.) 

HonoraBie Oxp Ons (Points to Moon 
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Gow): This is the girl I told you 
about. 

Go-BETWEEN (Sniffs): She’s a skinny 
little thing.. Doesn’t look as though 
she’d be much good! And what 
terribly big feet she has! 

HONORABLE Op Ons: Ah, but even if 
her feet were not bound, they can 
run fast and do many errands. And 
she is strong even though she is not 
large. She takes up very little room. 

Go-BetweEn: Well, that’s good, be- 
cause Mrs. Wung-Lee has very little 
room in her shack, but she needs a - 
strong girl for a daughter-in-law to 
do all her work for her. 

HonorABLE Op One: You should see 
all the work this one does. She can 
cook and sew. 

Go-BetwEEn: Hah! That is good. 
There is much to be done in Mrs. 
Wung Lee’s house and she will per- 
mit no shirking, you may be sure. 

HonorRABLE Otp One: And her son, 

- what is he like? 

Go-BETWEEN (Shrugs) : Oh, he is away 
at school. He won’t bother her much 
for a good many years. To tell the 
truth, he doesn’t even want a wife, 
but his mother needs a slave and it 
is fitting that he obey her in this 
matter. 

HonoraB.E OLD ONE (Nods wisely): 
Of course. It is a good custom. 
Children take too much into their 
own hands these days. I was never 
out of my father’s courtyard until I 
was seven, and at ten I was sent 
away to live with my mother-in-law. 
She was a hard task-mistress. 

Go-BretweEEN (Nods): Learning is well 
enough for boys. 

HoNnorRABLE Oxtp One: Ai-yah! We 








have two scholars in our own family. 

(Points proudly to Suintinc Sun) 

Here is one, and his brother, Wise 

Owl, comes home today just for a 

little visit. (Enter right, Wisk Ow.) 

Mamma Wine (Runs to him and bows 
low): Welcome home, Wise Owl, my 
son. I am so glad to see you again. 
(They both bow politely to each other.) 

Wiser Ow : And I am glad to see you, 
my mother, and you, Honorable Old 
One. 

HONORABLE OLp ONE: Come, we will 
go out into the courtyard and have 
tea. (She exitsleftwithGo-BETWEEN). 

Mamma Wine (Hands tea pot to Moon 
Giow): Here, daughter. Take it 
carefully with both hands, and do° 
not spill it. Offer it politely. I will 
fetch the rice cakes. (She exits right.) 

Wise Ow : Now who in the world was 
that old crow? 

Poppy: She is Moon Glow’s new 
mother-in-law. 

Moon Gtiow (Dolefully): She is not. 
She is only a go-between, but that is 
just as bad. Grandmother wants to 
send me away to old Mrs. Wung-Lee. 

Wise Ow. (Indignanily): That old 
slave-driver! Oh, no, not if I have 
anything to say about it. We must 
find a way to get you out of that 
difficulty. 

Moon Guiow (Delighted): Oh, Wise 
Owl, if you only can. If I have to 
go and live with her I shall just die. 

Wise Owt: I’m afraid you will. 

Currry Biossom (Frightened): If you 
take Moon Glow away with you, 
then Grandmother will send me to 
Mrs. Wung-Lee. 

Moon Gtiow (Soothingly): Oh, no, you 

are not old enough yet. You are 

only seven. 
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CureErrY Biossom (Wails): But I don’t 
want you to go away anywhere, 
Moon Glow. 

Moon Guow (Puts arm around her): If 
you do not cry, Cherry Blossom, I 
will give you my jade bracelet that 
Aunt Mai sent to me, and also my 
embroidered slippers. 

Cuerry Biossom (Dries her eyes on her 
sleeve): You are so good, Moon Glow. 

Moon Gtow (Turns to Wisr Ow1t): 
Will you take me back to school with 
you, Wise Owl? 

Wise Ow. (Thoughtfully): I really 
don’t know what to do with you, 
Moon Glow. You are a girl and it 
would be hard to travel with you. 
We would have to dress you like a 
boy and pretend you are a boy for 
the whole journey. 

Moon Gtiow (Claps her hands): That 
would be fun. Just to pretend to be 
a boy is almost as good as being one. 

Wise Ow : It is a long hard journey 
over mountains and through valleys. 

Younc Lion: You even have to cross 
river, don’t you? 

Wise Ow: Yes. You wouldn’t like it, 
Moon Glow. 

Moon Gtow: Oh, yes, I would. Any- 
thing would be better than to stay 
here and become a slave to old Mrs. 
Wung-Lee. 

Wise Ow : Well, perhaps it could be 
managed. 

SHIniNG Sun: We will let you ride the 
donkey half the time. 

Wisz Own (Teases him): Now who 
said anything about a donkey? How 
do you know we will have a donkey? 

SaininG Sun: I know that our honor- 
able Uncle would never let you come 
all that way on foot. He always 
lends you a donkey. 
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Wise Ow.: That is true. 
donkey. 

Youne Lion: And I will have a donkey, 
too. We can all go together and it 
will be easier. 

Wise Ow: But come, Moon Glow. 
The tea is getting cold. The Honor- 
able Old One and the Go-Between 
are waiting. If you do not hurry 
they will wonder what the matter is, 
and the game will be up. 

CuerrY BuLossom (Giggles): I’d like to 
see Mrs. Wung-Lee when she hears 
you are gone. 

Porry: I wouldn’t. She will be very 
angry, you may be sure. 

Pre Wes: And so will Grandmother. 

WisE Owt (Sternly): Don’t any of you 
say a word about this to anybody. I 
know that Mrs. Wung-Lee’s son, 
and a bigger dumbbell never lived 
and breathed. He never could learn 
anything. I stopped once at his 
house, and his mother . . . (Gives an 
expressive shrug) 

CuzerrRy Buossom (Reproachfully): 
How can we say anything? You 
know we never speak to our elders 
without being spoken to. And we 
want Moon Glow to go with you. 
We would never want her to go to 

that old Mrs. Wung-Lee. 

Wisz Owt (Looks out the window): Oh, 
dear! Here comes that Mrs. Wung- 
Lee now. 

Moon Gitow (Looks out: over his 
shoulder): Oh! She is far worse than 
T expected. Does she always carry a 
switch? ‘ 

Pre WrE (Jn an awed voice): We'd 
better keep out of her way. (Enter 
right HonoraBLE OLp ONE and 
Mrs. Wunc-LEe.) 


I have a 
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HonoraBLtE Outp One: It is all ar- 
ranged between the Go-Between and 
me. And there she is. (Points to 
Moon Gtow) Moon Glow, this is 
your new mother-in-law. Greet her 
properly, and show that you are 
well brought up. 

Moon Gtow (Bows low): How do you 
do, honorable mother of my future 
husband? 

Mrs. Wono-LExE (Brandishing switch) : 
You don’t look as though you could 
do a stroke of work. But mind you! 
If you don’t I will use this freely on 
you. I will tolerate no sluggards in 
my house. 

HONORABLE OLp ONE (Rubs her hands 
with satisfaction): Ah, that is good. 
Any time you say she shall be car- 
ried over to your house. 

Mrs. Wune-Lee (Thinking): Well... 
not today . . . but perhaps tomorrow. 
Yes, tomorrow will be very good for I 
am getting a load of chickens then 
and she can help me with them. 

HONORABLE OLpD Ons: Put her to work. 
Work is good for a woman-child. 

Mrs. Wunec-Ler: The last daughter- 
in-law I had was very frail. She 
didn’t last long. Neither did the one 
before. I hope this one will do 
better. 

HONORABLE Oxp Onze: She will. She 
will, 1am sure. She is stronger than 
she looks. 

Mrs. Wuna-LEE (Grumbles): You no 
sooner get them trained than they 
die on you. 

HONORABLE OLD ONE (Sharply): Bring 
out that tea, you lazy girl. I never 
had to wait this long before. 

Moon Guiow (Meekly): Yes, Grand- 
mother. (Bows low. HONORABLE OLD 












One and Mrs. Wunc-Le&E exit left. 
Moon Gtow sighs.) I’m glad she 
didn’t want me today, right away. 

Cuerry Biossom (With emphasis): We 
could never let you go there. 

Per Weer: No. We could never let you 
go there. 

Wise Own (Stamps his foot): I should 
say not! We could never let you go 
there! Never! Not so long as I can 
do something about it! 

CURTAIN 


* * %* * 


ScENE 2 

Settine: The home of the Wing mer- 
chants in Shanghai. 

At Rise: Mat Wine and the Granp- 
MOTHER are sitting at a low table 
drinking tea. The three little girls, 
Mornine Giory, New Moon, and 
Dawn are sitting at another low table 
writing with their ink brushes. Lo 
San, the nurse, sits near by, sewing on 
a bit of silk. Mr. Wine and Mr. Soo 
sit near by, smoking their long Chi- 
nese pipes. The Matp SERVANT is 
waiting on the two ladies, pouring 
their tea. 

Mr. Soo (Looks over at MorNING 
Guory’s paper): That is pretty good 
writing, Morning Glory, for a girl. 
If you were a boy, I am sure you 
would become a prosperous mer- 
chant like your father. 

Mornine Guiory (Pouts): I wish I 
were a boy. Boys can do so many 
more things that are interesting 
than girls. 

Mat Wine: You are pretty lucky, 
Morning Glory. You do almost as 
much as any boys I know. 

New Moon: I wish that Wise Owl 


were back. He was fun to live with, 
wasn’t he, Morning Glory? 
Lo San: He should be back soon. 
Mr. Wine: My little Dawn is getting 
restless. I knew she was too young 
to learn to read and write. 


Mr. Soo: Oh, she will learn in time. - 


(Looks over her shoulder) M’m, that 
is a very fine word you have written, 
little Dawn. 

Dawn (Proudly): I have written 
“man.” May I show it to my 
mother? 

Mr. Soo: Of course. 

Mat Wine (As Dawn shows her the 
paper): “Man.” No wonder you 
thought it was a good word, Mr. Soo. 

Dawn (Proudly): See! Those two long 
lines are his legs. 

Hatr Moon (Holds up her paper): I 
have written “man” too, and my 
man isrunning. Dawn writes almost 
as well as we do, and she is much 
smaller than we are. 

Dawn (Throws her paper on the ground 
and stamps on it): I do not wish to 
write any more, not ever! 

Mat Wine (Reproachfully): Dawn! 
(Lo SAN runs to pick up paper.) 

Lo San: You are a tired little girl. 

Mat Wine: Do not pick it up for her, 
Lo San. When little girls have 8 
temper they must pick up what they 
throw down. 

Dawn: I am too tired to pick it up. I 
am too little to learn to write. 

New Moon (Surprised): But Dawn, 
you wanted to learn. 

Dawn: I don’t want to now. 

Maz Wine: Then you must stand right 
where you are until you are not too 
tired to pick up the paper. And you 

will have no tea. 
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Dawn (Crossly): Oh, all right then. 





(Picks up paper and lays it on table) 


MorninG Guiory: She always throws 


things when she is angry. Yesterday 
she threw my doll down and broke it. 
And before Wise Ow] went she threw 
his top at him and hit him in the eye. 


Mati Wine (Gently): It is not nice to 


tattle. We forget all those things 
that are not nice to remember. But 
come, Lo San, give the children some 
tea. It will refresh them. (Lo San 
fetches tea for them. Chinese chimes 
ring.) 

Lo San (Eagerly): Maybe it is Wise 
Owl. (Marp SERVANT exits.) 

Mr. Winc: It is good to have a boy in 
the house. We have had only 
daughters. (Beams at them) But such 
nice daughters! (Enter Main Srrv- 
ANT right with Wisk OwL, YounG 
Lion, SHintinc Sun, and Moon 
Gitow. They are dusty and tired. 
Moon Guow ts dressed as a boy.) 

Mr. Soo: Ghost of Confucius! Who 
are these dusty vagabonds? 

Maip Servant: The gate-keeper would 
not let them in. He is new and did 
not recognize young Wise Owl. He 
said that so shabby a boy could 
never be the nephew of so great a 
man as Jon Wing. 

Mr. Wine (Holds out his hand): Wel- 
come, my young nephew, Wise Owl, 
again to my house. (WISE OwL bows 
low.) And who are these young 
travelers with you? 

Wise Own (Bows low): Honorable 
Uncle, these are my brother and 
sister and a neighbor boy. They are 
all going to school to study with me. 

Mar Wine (Jn surprise) : Sister? 

Wisz Ow.: Yes, Honorable Aunt Mai, 
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this is my sister, Moon Glow, and my 

brother, Shining Sun. 

Moon Gtiow (Bows low before her): I 
have come to go to school, honorable 
lady, and unless I dressed as a boy I 
could not come. 

Mat Wine (Gravely): Do your people 
know where you are? 

Mr. Soo: You have run away? 

Wiser Ow : It was the only thing we 
could do, HonorableAunt and Uncle. 
You see, the Honorable Old One 
was going to send Moon Glow to 
Mrs. Wung-Lee to marry her son. 
There she would have to work very 
hard. All her daughters-in-law have 
died of hard work. 

SHINING Sun: We did not want Moon 
Glow to die. We would rather she 
went to school with us. She is really 
quite smart... foragirl. — 

Mr. Wine: Ah, I have three smart 
little girls here. 

Moon Gtow (Pleadingly to Mat 
Wino): Please, honorable lady, and 
wife of my father’s brother, please 
do not send me away. It is indeed 
true that I ran away, but they did 
not want me at home. I will work 
hard for you, if you will only let me 
stay. Grandmother says that girls 
are just water spilled on the ground 
and no good. So I just had to run 
away or drown myself in the river. 

GRANDMOTHER: You shall stay. Shall 
she not, my daughter? 

Lo San (Bows low): Have pity on her, 
honorable lady. She is the sister of 
Wise Owl, who will some day be a 
great and learned man. 

Mat Wine: Yes, you shall stay and 

study with my three little girls. 

They go to school, too. 











GRANDMOTHER: Lo San, go and prepare 
baths and fresh raiment for these 
tired children, and food, a great deal 
of it. 

Lo San (With alacrity): I go quickly. 
(She exits right with Matp SERVANT.) 

GRANDMOTHER: We have heard many 
stories like yours, little Moon Glow. 
Many girls in China are anxious to 
learn to read and write. 

Mar Wine: And they should all have 
their chance. Come and sit by me, 
Moon Glow. 

Moon Guiow (Shyly): I am very dirty. 

Mar Wine: Come, and we will talk. 
You will soon be fresh and clean 
again. (Moon Gow sits down beside 
her.) 

Wise Ow: The roads were long and 
dusty. She has been very brave, 
braver than any girl I know. 

Youne Lion: She will make a good 
student, I am sure. And I am glad 
she will not have to stay with her 
grandmother or with that old Mrs. 
Wung-Lee. 

Mr. Wine: Your grandmother’s life 
has been hard, Wise Owl, and so 
has your mother’s, as has been the 
lot of many women of China. They 
have only done what they thought 
was their duty. You must not be too 
hard on them. 

GRANDMOTHER: It is not easy to have 
so many mouths to feed, and not 
much to feed them with. A farmer 
in China makes barely enough money 
to feed himself. 

Mar Wine: Things are changing fast 
in China, just as they are changing 
all over the world. Girls are no 
longer being forced to marry when 
they are mere children. They are 


allowed to go to school and learn 
things just as the boys are. 

Mk. Soo: It is good that it is so. Some 
day maybe these little girls will even 
grow up to be good merchants. 

GRANDMOTHER: Certainly these little 
girls know more about silk than men 
do, so why should they not be 
merchants? 

Haur Moon (Shyly to Moon Guiow): I 
think you will be pretty when you 
are dressed up in silk, as we are. 

Moon Guow: I have never worn silk 
in my life. 

Mornine Guiory: I will give you my 
pearl bracelet. May I, Mamma? 
Mar Wine: You certainly may, my 

child. 

Dawn: And I will give her Wise Owl’s 
boat that he made himself. 

GRANDMOTHER: Maybe he will have 
something to say about that. 

Wise Ow.: Oh, that is all right. I 
made it for Morning Glory. If she 
wants to give it to Moon Glow, I will 
make her dnother. 

Moon Gtow (Fearfully): But what am 
I going to do about the son of Mrs. 
Wung-Lee? Wise Owl says he goes 
to his school. 

Mr. Wine: We will take care of that, 
my child. Do not fear. No harm 
will come to you. 

Mar Wine: A new day has come to 
China, and you shall have a share in 
it. 

GRANDMOTHER: But first we must let 
your people know where you are. I 
am sure your poor mother is worried. 
We will send a messenger. ‘They, 
too, must learn of this new day 
which has come to China. They will 
be glad to know that their daughters 
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as well as their sons will have a Au. (Singing to the tune of “In China- 


chance to learn and to grow with 
this New China into good and useful 
people. 

New Moon: My grandmother is very 
wise, is she not? And very good, too. 

Moon Guow: I never knew before that 
there were good grandmothers. Mine 
was always very cross, so I thought 
they were all like the Honorable Old 
One and Mrs. Wung-Lee. 

GRANDMOTHER: I have had a good life, 
Moon Glow, and an easy one. Your 
other grandmother’s lot in life has 
been hard. Maybe that is why she 
seems cross to you. 

Moon Guow: She will be very cross 
now that I am gone. 

Wist Ow: What difference does it 
make where you are gone? She 
wanted you to go. 

GRANDMOTHER: Wise Owl is right. 
They only wanted one less mouth to 
feed. I think the Honorable Old One 
will be glad when she learns that you 
are here. 

Mar Wine (Claps her hands sharply 
and Lo San and the Maip SERVANT 
appear): Are the baths ready? 

Lo San: The baths are ready, Mistress. 

Mar Servant: And the food is being 
prepared. 

Mat Wine: Then see that these 
children are bathed, dressed, and 
fed. 

Lo San: It shall be done, Mistress. 
Come, children. (Mam Servant, 
Lo San, Moon Gtow, SHINING Sun, 
Wise Ow1 and Youna LIon ezit.) 

Mr. Wine: Our children will learn how 
to make a new and happier world. 

Mar Wina: And a new and happier 
China. 
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town” by William Scher in the May, 

1949 Etude): 

Little Chinese children, glad and 
gay are we, 

Glad just to be living, happy as 
can be. 

China is the land we love with its 
fragrant flowers 

Where the Chinese boys and girls 
spend such happy hours. 

First ending: 

Little Chinese children at their work 
and play 

Bow to you politely, greeting you 
today. (All bow low.) 

(Repeat verse and take second ending): 

Little Chinese children, so demure 
and shy, 

Bow to you politely, bidding you 
good-bye. (All bow low.) 

THE END 
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Part Three 








The Lamp in the Forest 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
MaRIE 
Sam, her brother 
BusTER BEAR 
Mrs. Raccoon 
BROTHER RABBIT 
A Grounp Hoc 

Settine: A part of the forest. A hollow 
tree stands upstage right. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. MariE 
and Sam enter from left. 

Marie: What a dull sort of day. I 
thought it would be fun to walk in 
the woods, but I’m so tired. Let’s 
sit down and rest awhile. (They sit 
left of tree.) 

Sam: I wish now that I’d gone to play 
basketball with the team. Though 
I don’t suppose they really want me. 
I never seem to do anything but 
fumble. 

Marie: Sam, isn’t that something 
shining over there at the foot of the 
hollow tree? 

Sam (Rising): Yes ... probably a 
piece of tin foil. (Walks over) No, it 
isn’t. 1t’s a lamp, a tiny lamp. 

Marie (Going toward Sam): How 
strange it is. And made of silver, 
too. It must be very old. I never 
saw one like it before. 

Sam: Neither did I. 

Marie: You don’t suppose... 
no, it couldn’t be. 

Sam: Couldn’t be what? 


oh, 
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Marie (Looking around): Could it be 
Aladdin’s lamp? 

Sam: Don’t be silly, Marie. 
just a fairy tale. 

Marie: I know it is. But what would 
a tiny, silver lamp be doing out here 
in the middle of the forest? It isn’t 
tarnished or rusty either. 

Sam: That’s true. It is well taken care 
of . . . very nicely polished. 

ManzieE: I’m going to rub it and make a 
wish. It can’t do any harm to try. 

Sam: Why not? Go ahead. 

Marie (Rubs lamp and glances around 
fearfully): I wish . . . I wish I were 
beautiful! 

Sam: Of all the silly wishes! Why 
didn’t you ask for a pile of gold ora 
bushel of diamonds? Who wants to 
be beautiful? 

Marie: I do. I think it would be very 
nice. 

Buster (From tree): Of course it would. 

Martie: What was that? Did you hear 
somebody speak? (BusTER comes 
from hollow tree.) Sam! Sam! It’sa 
bear! 

Buster: What else? Lower your voice, 
my dear. Bad manners to screech, 
you know. 

Marie: Excuse me. 

Buster: That’s perfectly all right. 
Now, let me see, I believe you said 
that you wished to be beautiful? 

Marie: Yes, sir, if it isn’t any trouble. 


That’s 
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BusTER: Oh, I wouldn’t go so far as to 
say it’s no trouble. You may have 
to change your ways, my dear. 
Now, the first question is: do you go 
to bed early? 

Marie: Sometimes. 

Buster (Earnestly): It’s not enough, 
Marie, not enough. You can’t be 
tired and beautiful. You can be 
tired or you can be beautiful, but 
you can’t be both at the same time. 
A child needs at least ten hours of 
sleep every night. Animals, too. 
(Yawns) Wonderful thing, sleep. I 
believe I’ll run in and take a short 
nap while I think of it. (Enter Mrs. 
Raccoon laden with brushes) 

Mrs. Raccoon: Oh, no, Buster Bear. 
No nap, if you please. 

Sam: Who’s she? Why all the brushes 
and mops and dusters? 

Buster (Gloomily): This is Mrs. 
Raccoon, my boy. She obliges for me 
Tuesdays and Fridays. And to tell 
the truth, the days between go flying 
along so fast it seems as though the 
whole week were made of nothing 
but Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Mrs. Raccoon: Now Buster, I heard 
what you were telling these chil- 
dren, and it’s all right as far as it 
goes. Everybody needs sleep, I 
agree, and plenty of it, but never 
forget cleanliness! (Shakes her mop) 
Down with dirt, that’s what I say! 

Marte: Dirty things certainly aren’t 
pretty. 

Mrs. Raccoon (Shaking her brush) 
Indeed they’re not. And worst of all, 
dirt brings germs . . . nasty, horrid 
things! I, for one, have no time for 
germs. Come, Buster, let’s get busy. 
We’ll wash and we’ll scrub and we’ll 


scour every inch of that house of 


yours. Hurry, now, I can hardly © 
wait. (She disappears into hollow 
tree.) 


Buster (Sadly): All right. (To chil- 
dren) I wouldn’t mind it so much if 
it didn’t have to be done all over 
again Tuesday. Or is this Tuesday? 
I declare, it seems I scarcely close 
my eyes before it’s Tuesday or 
Friday. (He walks slowly into hollow 
tree.) 

Sam (Laughing): So much for Aladdin’s 
lamp, Marie. 

Marie: It didn’t act quite the way I 
thought it would, but it did give me 
an answer. I don’t suppose you 
could be beautiful if you’re always 
tired. Sam, I am going to bed early 
—every night. 

Sam: If the lamp’s so good at giving 
advice, maybe it can help me. 

Marte: Try it, Sam. See what hap- 


pens. 
Sam (Rubbing the lamp): I wish. . . I 
wish I were an athlete . . . a good 


one. (Enter BRoTHER RaBBiT carry- 
ing basket) 

Rassit: If you want to be an athlete, 
you need plenty of sleep. 

Marte: But we just heard that. Buster 
Bear told us. . 

Rassit: And who should know better? 
There’s an animal that doesn’t go to 
bed for an hour or two, or a day, or 
even a week. He sleeps by the 
month. Personally, I think he 
carries things too far. I shouldn’t 
care to miss winter myself. I like it 
. . . dancing in the moonlight on the 
clean, fresh snow. . . sliding on the 
brook with a few old friends. . . 

Sam: That’s all very well. But what 








about me? How do I get to be an 
athlete? 

Rassit (Briskly): First, plenty of 
sleep... 

Sam: You said that. 

RassitT: Please! Manners, young man! 

Sam: Excuse me, sir. 

Rassit: Granted, dear boy, granted. 
Now as I was saying: (Holds up 
hand and checks points with fingers) 
First, plenty of sleep; second, lots of 
fresh air and exercise; and third, 
the right kind of food. 

Marie: We get enough to eat. We can 
have as much as we want. 

Rassit: It isn’t the amount, Marie, 
it’s the kind of food. Every kind 

fruits vegetables 
whole wheat bread. . . milk. 

Sam: I never cared much for vege- 
tables. 

Rassit: Don’t say that, dear boy. 
There’s nothing in the world so de- 
lightful as lettuce and cabbage and 
celery and carrots. Carrots! Car- 
rots! I could eat a peck of them. 

Marie: We'll follow your advice, 
Brother Rabbit, and do exactly as 
you say. Thank you very much. 

RassitT: You’re welcome, Marie. We 
forest creatures are always glad to 
help anyone that finds Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

Sam: Aladdin’s lamp! 

Marre: Is it really Aladdin’s lamp? 

Rassit: Of course it is. Didn’t you 
know? (Grounp Hoe enters.) 

Grounp Hos: Did someone call? Did 
I hear my name? Has anyone found 
my lamp? 

Rassit: There, there, Aladdin. Calm 
yourself. These children have the 
lamp. 
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Marte: Aladdin! A ground hog? 

Rassit: Yes, of course. Aladdin useg 
the lamp during the winter. Keeps 
a low light beside the bed all the 
time, don’t you, old boy? 

Marte: But why? 

Grounp Hoe: It’s to look at the calen- 
dar, my child. I mustn’t oversleep 
you know. 

Rassit: I should say not. The world 
would be in a pretty mess if the 
ground hog weren’tawakeforground- 
hog day. 

Marte: I see. Naturally. 

Ground Hoa: I can’t thank you two 
enough for finding my lamp. Really, 
I’ve been upset for days. 

Rapsit: Don’t we know it? (Enter 
Buster from tree with rug. Shakes it), 

Buster: Aladdin, old pal, and Brother 
Rabbit! I don’t suppose you two 
boys would care to help me with a 
little cleaning? Mrs. Raccoon.... 

Grounp Hoe (Nervously): Mrs. Rac- 
coon! I have her Mondays and 
Wednesdays. If I don’t hurry right 
home it’ll be Monday or Wednes 
day before I know it. I never saw 
two days that came as fast as Mon- 
day and Wednesday. It’s always 
one or the other. Goodbye, dear 
children. (He exits hurriedly.) 

Rassit: I wish I could stay. I really 
do. There’s nothing I like better 
than cleaning except one or two 
million other things, but I must be 
off. (Waves basket) Have to visit my 
garden, you know, to get a fresh 
supply of lettuce and carrots. Good- 
bye, children. Goodbye, Buster. 
(Exits quickly) 

Buster (Sadly): I never knew it to 
fail. Just mention work and watch 
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your friends disappear. I don’t sup- 
pose you children... . 

Marie: I’m afraid not. 

Sam: We really must go home, Buster, 

Buster: It’s all right. I can’t say that 
I blame you. 

Sam: No, no, you don’t understand. 
Mother will worry if we’re late. 

Marie: It would be fun to help, 
especially when you’ve been so kind. 
We'll always remember your good 
advice. 

Buster: Will you? 

Sam: Sure. (Holds up hand, and checks 
points with fingers) One, go to bed 
early. 


The Blue 


Marie: Two, get plenty of fresh air 
and exercise. 

Sam: Three, eat the right kinds of 
foods: vegetables, fruits, whole 
wheat bread, milk. 

Mrs. Raccoon (Coming to entrance of 
hollow tree): Don’t forget to wash 
everything! Everything, I say. Be 
as clean as a raccoon. Don’t have 
anything to do with dirt! 

Marie: We won’t. Goodbye, Mrs. 
Raccoon. Goodbye, Buster. 

Sam: Goodbye. (Curtain closes as 
Buster and Mrs. Raccoon wave 
goodbye to Marie and Sam who walk 
off slowly.) 

THE END 


Toadstool 


by Melante Bellah 


Characters 
TUNE 
Twist 
TINY 
TRUMPET 
TWINKLE 
TINSEL 

Time: Evening. 

Sertina: A grassy patch. 

Ar Rise: Tung, Twist, Tiny, Trum- 
PET, and TWINKLE are sitting in 
little mounds, asleep. TRUMPET ts 
over to one side, but the others form a 
little group. As they make their first 
speeches, they slowly unfold and get 
up. 

Tune: No children’s footsteps now 

will pass 
To shake the dew drops in the grass, 


6 toadstools 


The sleep falls soft in children’s eyes, 
And crickets call — “It’s time to 
rise!”’ 
Twist: Oh, my, the Evening Star is 
bright, 
It’s bound to be a lovely night! 
TWINKLE: All day I’ve waited for the 
chance 
To try our new step when we dance. 
Tiny: Oh yes, we'll do all sorts of 
tricks, 

Now that we’ll have not five, but siz. 
Tune: Another toadstool is at hand? 
Oh, six of us — that will be grand! 
But where is he? No one’s in sight 

But Trumpet, who sleeps half the 
night. 
Tiny: I hear he’s way across the walk, 
Behind the gladiola stalk. 





TWINELE (Doing a little twirl): 
Do you suppose he’ll like to dance? 
Wish we could find out in advance. 
Tiny: A beetle who was passing by 
Told me that he is rather shy. 
Twist (Eagerly): 
That’s all he said? He didn’t say 
This one is strange in any way? 
Tiny: Why no, he mentioned what 
he’d seen — 
Tune: He’s strange, Twist? 
what do you mean? 
Your secrets put me out of humor. 
Twist: You’ll soon find out; I heard a 
rumor. 
Tune: What is it? Won’t you please 
report? 
Twist: Just that he is a different sort. 
TWINKLE: But what is different? 
Please don’t balk. 
Twist: They’re not like us across the 
walk. 
I’m only telling what I’ve heard 
And you are free to doubt my word, 
But anyway I think it’s true, 
This toadstool is not white, but blue! 
Tune (Pacing): Blue! You were right, 
that does sound strange 
We all are white, it’s such a change. 
TWINKLE: Perhaps he won’t know how 
to dance. 
Do you think we should take the 
chance? 
Tune: Without him we are all the 
same; 
Let’s not let him join in our game. 
Tiny: Well, isn’t this a nasty fix! 
And I thought we were having six. 
But let’s ask Trumpet what he 
knows, 
He’s nearest where the new one 
grows. 
Twist: But that means we will have to 
wake him, 


Why, 






























TWINKLE (Jumping up and down): 
Dibs! First dibs! I get to shake him! 
(The others follow TWINKLE over and 
gather around while he wakes 
TRUMPET.) 

Trumpet (Wakening): 

Why did you interrupt my dream? © 
The rain was falling soft as cream, 
A ladybug far from her bed 
Found shelter underneath my head- 
TWINKLE: Wake up, we have to have 
a talk 
About the toadstool ’cross the walk. 

TRUMPET (Yawning): 

But what is there to talk about? 
I’d like to sleep the whole night out. 
(Begins to curl up. They have to grab 
him and prop him up. Twist brings 
a cup marked “Dew” and sprinkles it 
in his face.) 

Twist: I know this treatment doesn’t 

flatter, 
But this is an important matter: 
Tell us if you woke in the day 
And saw the toadstool ’cross the way. 

TrumPET (Getting up and looking 
around): Yes, has he come? It’s 

quite a hike. 

Twist: We’d like to know what he is 

like. 

Trumpet: Why, just like toadstools 

always are. 

Tiny: We’d heard he’s different by far. 

Tune: We’d heard that he is some 

thing new 
In toadstools — that his color’s blue! 

Trumpet: What you have heard is 

very true. 

TWINKLE: But he can’t come, what 

shall we do? 

Twist: Yes, how will we keep him 

away? 

Trumpet: Now that’s a pretty thing to 

say! 
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Why shouldn’t he be here tonight? 
Tune: Because the five of us are white. 
TruMPET: Listen, we’d better talk this 
over. 
TWINKLE: All right, let’s form a four- 
leaf clover. 
(TRUMPET sits in the center, the four 
others around him.) 
TrumPET: Will someone name a pretty 
flower? 
TWINKLE: Pansies. They have a special 
power. 
Trumpet: That’s true, they have a 
joyful glow. 
Can you tell, Twinkle, why it’s so? 
TWINKLE: They seem to dance, for 
they’re so bright! 
Trumpet: And would they if they all 
were white? 
Twist: But colors are their claim to 
fame, 
While we look best when all the 
same. 
Trumpet: What shade of white then, 
is our clan? 
You’re almost yellow, I’m near tan. 
(All are quiet a minute.) 
Tiny: And some are thin, and some are 
fat, 
Tune: And some have on a bigger 
hat — 
Trumpet: And all around us nature 
shows 
How every living thing that grows 
Adds beauty in its special way. 
Why, what if all the world were 
gray, 
And all the sounds a single tone? 
TwINnKLE: Oh stop, you make me want 
to groan! 
Twist (Putting his head on his knees): 
I’m sorry — I guess I’ve been blind. 
Tiny (Jumping up): 





I’m glad we’ll have a different kind! 
TUNE (Getting up): 
It’s getting late, the moon is high — 
Perhaps I’ll fetch him, since he’s shy. 
(The rest get up. TUNE starts to go 
out, and then comes back.) 
He’s coming now, he’ll soon be here. 
Trumpet: Then quick, let’s plan a 
welcome cheer. . 
(They gather in a huddle, then break 
up and form.a line holding hands. 
TINSEL enters.) 
TINSEL: Hello there, Tinsel is my name. 
Can you fit me into your game? 
Twist (Coming forward): 
We’d love to have you join our band; 
May I be one to hold your hand? 
(Takes one hand of TrNsEL’s, who 
nods) 
Tiny (Coming forward): 
I was the first to hear of you, 
May I stand close beside you too? 
(Takes TINsEL’s other hand) 
TWINKLE (Rushing over and tugging at 
Trny’s hand): 
I have to be there, can’t you see? 
Then he can learn the steps from me. 
TuneE (Breaking it up, joining TWINKLE 
to Tiny, and then taking TWINKLE’s 
hand): 
Come Twinkle, you will have your 
day; 
Meanwhile we all will show the way. 
TRUMPET (Joining with Twist; they all 
form a semi-circle) : 
We're happy, Tinsel, that you could 
Be here to share in all that’s good; 
And when our games and steps are 
shown, 
Perhaps you have some of your own 
To teach us, for we’d like to know 
How toadstools do things where you 
grow. 










TInsEL: Oh thank you! If you should 
~ like more 
I’ll show you some I have in store. 
But first I want to learn to play 
Your games, if you will lead the way. 


The Lazy Little Raindrop 


by June Barr 


Characters 
West WIND 
RAINMAKER 
Lazy LitrLeE RAINDROP 
Nine OTHER RAINDROPS 

SerrinG: On top of a cloud. 

At Rise: The Rarnprops are gathered 
around the RAINMAKER. They dance 
about as they listen. 

RAINMAKER: Now you have your in- 
structions. You know what to do. 
5TH Rarnprop: But Rainmaker, are 
we to go on a shower without you? 
RAINMAKER: I’ve told you exactly 

where I want you to go. 

2nD RarnpRop (Jumping up and down): 
To the fields! 

8TH Rarnprop (Twirling merrily): To 
the woods! 

10TH Rarnprop (Clapping): Where the 
pussy willows grow! 

RainMAKER: The West Wind will be 
here to blow you to the place. 

6TH Rarnprop (Hopping excitedly): 
Oh, I just love the West Wind! 

9TH RarnpRoP: He always lets us race! 

RaInMAKER: Well, I’m off to gather 
raindrops and interview the sun. 
You wait here for the West Wind, 
and be good now. 





























Au (Except TINSEL): 
Our new friend Tinsel’s here to stay 
So all join in the dance — hooray! 
(They dance and dance off.) 

THE END 


Aut (As RAINMAKER exits): We will! 
(All dance around, except Lazy 
Rarnprop, who sits on cushion, hug- 
ging knees.) 

2np Rarnprop (Pulling 10TH Ran. 
pRop’s hair): Come on, let’s go now! 

10TH Rarnprop (Giggling): Oh, I 
don’t think we should! 

6TH RarinpRopP: We have to wait. 

3RD RarnprRop: You’re not the boss! 

6TH RarnpRop: Well — you’d just bet- 
ter be good! 

77TH RarnprRop (Laughing and twirling): 
What fun showers are! 

47TH Rarnprop (Dancing): I do won- 
derful dances! 

Q9rH RainpRop (Leaning over, as if 
looking down): He’s coming! West 
Wind’s coming! 

6TH RainpRop (Pulling him away): 
Don’t take foolish chances! 

9rH Rainprop (Whirling away from 
her): He’s coming! 

3RD Rarnprop: I can’t wait! 

5TH Rarnprop: I can’t either! 

Lazy Ratnprop (Stretching elabor- 
ately): Ho, hum! 

8rH Rarnprop: Oh, you lazy little 
Raindrop, get up! (Pulls en Laz 
RaInprRop, who resists) 
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West Winn (Enters, puffing and blow- 
ing): Here I come! Is everyone 
ready? 

Aut (Except Lazy Ratnprop): Yes! 
Yes! 

West Winp: Then let’s not delay! 

6ra RainpRoP: Come along, lazy- 
bones! 

Lazy Rarnprop (Drawling lazily): I’m 
not going today. 

10ra _RarnpRop (Laughing, as all stare 
unbelievingly at Lazy RatInpRop): 
Oh, come on, stop your fooling! 

West Winn: There’s much work to do. 

Lazy Rarnprop: I’m too tired, and be- 
sides, what can one raindrop do? 
Go along, you won’t miss me. (Lies 
down on cushion, yawns elaborately) 

2np RarnprRop (Puzzled): But — I 
thought we were needed! 

4ra RarnpRop: For the grass — 

77H RarnpRop: And the violets — 

3rD Rarnprop: And the crops! 

West Winp: You are needed, rain- 
drops! Come along, we can’t wait. 
(Shepherds them toward exit, some 
smiling and dancing, some still glanc- 
ing back at Lazy Rarnprop with 
puzzled expressions) We must sprinkle 
the earth. 

77H RarnpRop: Yes, yes! 

4m Rarnprop: Or the tulips will be 
late! (All exit quickly, leaning for- 
ward a little as though jumping from 
cloud.) 

West Winn: You won’t come? (Lazy 
Rarnprop shakes head sleepily.) 

2np Rainprop (Just about to exit): Oh, 
come on! (Lazy Rarnprop shakes 
head.) 

Aut (From off): Goodbye, then! 

Lazy Rainprop: Goodbye! (Lies back 
with hands under head, swinging one 








foot) How quiet it is all alone in the 

sky! (Gets up restlessly) I wonder 

how far down they are — maybe I 

should have gone too! (Lies down 

again, yawning) Oh well, after all, 
what can one raindrop do? 

RAINMAKER (Enters, looks with aston- 
ishment at Lazy Rarnprop, then 
hurries over and shakes him awake): 
Wake up! Wake up! What are you 
doing in the sky! 

Lazy Rarnprop: Hmm? Oh, it’s you, 
Rainmaker. (Sits up) 

RaAINMAKER: Yes, and I want to know 
why you didn’t go on the shower. 
Lazy Rarinprop (Yawning): Well, I 
just though I’d rest for an hour. One 
raindrop can’t do much and no one 

will care. 

RaInMAKER: Well, they can get along, 
if all the others are there. (Turns 
away, musing thoughtfully) They'll 
probably make a good shower with- 
out you. 

Lazy Rainprop (Jumping up and fol- 
lowing RaINMAKER as he walks 
about): But—I don’t want to be 
the only one they can do without! 

RAINMAKER: You said yourself one 
drop can’t do much. 

Lazy Rarnprop (Anziously): But I 
do! I help lots! I’ve a very wet 
touch! I sprinkle the dandelions and 
water their roots, and I help to make 
puddles for the children. Oh, I 
should have gone! 

RaInMAKER: Well, cheer up, lazy one. 
There’s another shower planned 
when this one is done. 

Lazy Rarnprop: Oh, good! And I’ll go 

with them, you'll see! They won’t 

have to make another shower with- 
out me! 
























































RAINMAKER (As other RAINDROPS en- 
ter with West Winp, some looking 
happy, some cross): Well, here they 
are now! 

Lazy Rarnprop (Running to them 
eagerly): Did you water the roots of 
that little blue flower? 

2np Rarnprop (Grumpily): That was 
your job to do — but I did it. 

67TH Rarnprop: It wasn’t too easy, with 
one raindrop less. 

3rD Rainprop: I sprinkled your grass. 

7TH Rarnprop: And I wet the clover. 

5TH Rarnprop: I soaked all the tulips. 

4rq Rartnprop: Whew! I’m glad 
that’s all over! (Sits down on cushion, 
leaning back on hands) 

RaInMAKER: Well, it’s a good job done, 
I’m happy to say. And now — I’ve 
another shower. 

6TH RarnpRop (Eagerly): Another! 

7TH Rarnprop (Crossly): Another 
shower! 

3RD Rainprop (Wailing): Today? 

10rH Rarnprop: Oh, how nice! 

2nD RarInDROP: We love to help earth! 

3RD Rarinprop: But I don’t want to go 
twice! 

9TH RarnpRopP: I don’t really want to 
go out again. 

RAINMAKER: This is a special favor for 
the Man in the Moon. Some folks 
plant their gardens when the moon is 
full, and we want earth to be ready 
for the good seeds, you know. 

West Winn: Of course you must go! 

5TH Rarnprop: I don’t think I will. 
One drop makes no difference. (Sits 
down on cushion) 

3RD Rarnprop: I'll stay here and sit 
still. (Szis on cushion also) 

2np RarnpRop: I won’t be missed. 

(Sits down) 



































7TH Rartnprop (Sitting down also): 
There’s so little one droplet can do, 

10TH RarnpRop: I guess I’ll just rest, 
(Sits down) 

4TH Rarnprop: I too! 

6TH Rarnprop: And I too! (Sits down) © 

8TH Rarnprop: Oh, what’s the use? 
My part is so small. (Sits down) 

9TH RarnpRop: And I’m only one — | 
won’t be missed. (Sits down) 

Lazy Rarnprop (Frantically): But — 
you can’t! 

7TH Ratnprop: We did the whole 
shower without you! 

4TH Rarnprop: It just proves how 
little one raindrop can do! 

Lazy Rarnprop: But — all of you! 

RAINMAKER: They’re within their 
rights, you know. 

Lazy Rarnprop: But — there’ll be no 
shower if none of them go! I was 
just one — 

6TH RarnpRop: I’m one! 

7TH RarnpRop: I’m one, too! 

3RD Rarnprop: And I’m one! 

2nD Rarnprop: We’re each only one, 
so what good can we do? 

Lazy Rarnprop: Well, one alone can’t 
do much — (Brightening) but when 
we’re together, why — we make the 
spring showers — we make the 
weather that brings the grass and 
daffodils and puts the leaves on 
trees. 

10ra Rarnprop (Thoughtfully): We 
wash away the winter snow — 

7tH Ratnprop (Eagerly): And melt 
the brooks that are frozen. 

8TH RarnpRop (Joyfully): We call the 
pussy willows out! 

47TH Rainprop (Exuberantly): Come, 
Kitty, Kitty, Kitty! 

2np Rarnprop (As all laugh): We 
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wash the little pebbles off. 


3rp RainpRoP: And make the cob- 
webs pretty. 

6ra RarnpRoP: We can’t do all those 
things alone. 


§ra RAINDROP: One drop can’t make 
the weather. 

Lazy Rarnprop: But we can do all 
this and more when we all work to- 
gether! (Hach RainpRop has jumped 
up as they made the above speeches, 
and now they join hands and circle 
happily, with RaAINMAKER and WEsT 
Winn smiling in the center.) 

§ru RarnDRoP (As they drop hands and 
cluster close to RAINMAKER): I’m 








ready for another shower! 

5TH Rarnprop: I too! 

6TH RarnpRop: I too! 

3RD RarnpRop: I too! 

4TH RainpRop: We'll work together, 
Rainmaker! 

West Winn: Old West Wind will help 
you, too! 

RaINnMAKER: Then let’s get started 
right away, there’s so much to be 
done! 

Lazy Rarnprop (As they begin to 
exit, one by one): We'll all be present 
at this shower! 

Aux: And we'll make it a wonderful 

one! THE END 


Mass Robin’s School 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Miss RoBIN 
Bossy BLUEBIRD 
Sammy SPARROW 
STANLEY STARLING 
OLLIE OwL 
Danny DUCKLING 
Ciara KirrEN 

Serrina: An outdoor scene. 

Ar Rise: Miss Rosin enters from left, 
fluttering her arms as she walks. She 
carries a large bell. At center she 
stops, faces audience, and rings bell. 
Bossy and Sammy enter from left, 
StantEy, OuLir, and Danny from 
right, all fluttering their arms until 
they get to stools at center where they 
sit down. 

Miss Rosin: Good morning, class. 
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Birps (In unison): Good morning, 
Miss Robin. (She puts bell down.) 
Miss Rosin: First I shall call the roll. 
(Takes a notebook from a pocket in her 

jacket. Reads) Bobby Bluebird. 

Bossy: Present. 

Miss Rosin: Sammy Sparrow. 

Sammy: Present. 

Miss Rosin: Stanley Starling. 

STANLEY: Present. 

Miss Rosin: Ollie Owl. 

OLuiz: Present. 

Miss Rosin: Danny Duckling. 

Danny: Present. 

Miss Rosin (Putting her notebook 
away): All are present today. Good. 
Now let’s review our yesterday’s 
lesson. Why do birds fly? (Every 
bird ratses his hand.) 



















































































Bossy (Without waiting to be called on): 

- Because they have wings. 

Sammy: To get away from danger. 

Sran.Ey: To get to the tops of trees to 

’ build nests. 

Ou.lE: To get themselves to the South 
in winter. 

Danny: Because they can’t walk very 
well or very far. 

Miss Rosin: Yes, you are all correct. 
Now let’s all stand and start our 
flying lesson. (She now turns her back 
to the audience to face her class. The 
birds all stand by their stools.) Ready? 
(They nod.) All right, then. (She 
raises and lowers her arms, counting 
as she does so.) One, two. One, two. 
Everybody join me. (They all flap 
their arms as she counts. Sammy flaps 
too fast.) Wait a minute, Sammy. 
You aren’t keeping with the count. 

Sammy: I’m sorry, Miss Robin. That’s 
because I feel as if I’d take off any 
minute! (The others stop to gaze at 
him, all acting quite excited.) 

Miss Rosin: All right then, Sammy. 
See if you can. (Sammy moves for- 
ward toward front, flapping his arms, 
going gradually faster, and finally 
flapping up and down across the front 
of the stage.) 

Bossy: Sammy’s flying! 

Orners (Excitedly): Sammy is really 
flying! 

Miss Rosin: That is excellent, Sammy. 
Soon you will be able to fly to the 
tops of trees. (Sammy returns to his 
position by his stool.) Would someone 
else like to try? (CLARA enters from 
right. She pussyfoots in softly and 
stands respectfully in right corner of 
stage, but Bossy sees her.) 

Bossy (In alarm): A cat! (He flies 































forward and toward the left. The 

others look around. Muss Rosw 

flutters toward Ciara, protectingly 
spreading her arms, behind which the 
others hide.) 

Miss Rosin: Kitty, you must go away, . 
This is a school for birds only. 

Criara (Softly and modestly): But I will 
do no harm. Can’t I watch? 

Ouuie: Cats eat birds! (They all draw 
back a step or two.) 

Ciara: I don’t. I’m only a baby cat. 
I’m too little for that. 

Miss Rosin (Considering): Well — 
perhaps you don’t. But this school 
is still only for birds. 

Cxiara (Longingly): Couldn’t I please 
learn to fly too — even if I’m nota 
bird? (Pauses. Adds hastily) I’vea 
cousin who’s a bird — Cora Catbird. 

Danny: Let her stay, Miss Robin. 
She really wants to learn. 

SraNnueEy: Yes, let her stay. If she 
learns to fly, she will surprise every- 
body. 

Miss Rosin (Slowly): Well, all right. 
But you must promise first that 
when you grow up you will not eat 
birds. 

Cuara (Eagerly): I promise. I like you, 
and no one eats his friends! 

Miss Rosin (Skeptically, looking at 
Cuiara’s arms): I don’t think you 
can learn, though. Not without 
wings. 

Ciara (Undaunted): Oh, I can fix up 
wings somehow. Make them out of 
paper, maybe. Just teach me how, 
that’s all. 

Miss Rosin: Very well. Take your 

place over there. (Points to a place to 

one side of the others. Ciara takes tt.) 

Everyone back to his stool now. 
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(The others take their places again.) 
Now — let’s start over. Flap your 
wings in time with me. One, two. 
One, two. (They all flap their arms, 
including Ciara.) All right, stop. 
That was very good. Now, Sammy, 
fly over to that tree. (Sammy goes to 
the tree, flapping his arms all the way.) 

Orners: He made it! 

Miss Rossin: All right, Bobby. Now 
you try it. (Bossy does likewise, 
stumbling once.) 

Boppy (Happily): I got here! (The 
others clap.) 

Miss Rosin: Fine. Now Stanley. 
Your turn. (STANLEY flaps vigor- 
ously, but does not move.) 

StanLEY (Worrtedly): I can’t seem to 
get started. (Miss Rosin goes to him 
and gives him a little shove. He flaps 
across to tree.) 


Miss Rosin: There! You did it. Now 
Ollie. (OLLIE puffs out his chest, 
draws himself up on tiptoe, and flaps 
across stage.) 

Sammy: Now there’s only Danny and 
Clara. 

Miss Rosin: Go ahead, Danny. 
(Danny flaps to tree, stumbling 
twice, and waddling sideways. The 
others clap.) 

Bossy: We all made it! Now Clara. 


Miss Rosin: Yes. Now Clara. All the 
birds have made it, Clara. See if 
you can too. (CLARA smiles at them 
and flaps her arms hard. She does not 
move.) 


‘Chara (Her smile fading): I can’t get 


my feet to leave the ground. 


Miss Rosin (Going to her and shoving 
her gently): Lift them. 





Cuiara (Stumbling forward a step, and 
again not moving): I can’t. 

Miss Rosin (Shaking her head): I was 
afraid of that. Well, never mind, 
Clara. Cats weren’t meant to fly. 
(Ciara looks about to cry. The birds 
all shake their heads sadly.) 

STANLEY: Poor Clara! 

Miss Rosin (Going to birds at the tree): 
Now our next step is for you to learn 
to fly up into the tree. (They all look 
up at it.) 

Otuie: It’s so very high! 

Miss Rosin: Who would like to try to 
fly into it? 

Sammy: I would. (He flaps his arms 
hard, but remains stationary.) 

Bossy: You can’t do it, Sammy. I'll 
try. (He tries, and then they all try. 
None of them move from their posi- 
tions. CLARA, who has been off to one 
side looking mournful, suddenly looks 
happy and bounds across to the tree.) 

Cxiara: Can’t you get up in that tree 
unless you fly up? 

Miss Rosin: Of course not. 

OrueErs: Of course not. 

CuiaRA: Well, let me try. (She goes be- 
hind tree and rapidly ascends a lad- 
der, sitting on top of it and smiling 
down between two branches at the 
others.) It’s easy. 

Ouuie: Hooray for Clara! She is up in 
the tree. 

OrueErs: Hooray for Clara. 

Cuara (Settling contentedly): Now I 
don’t care so much that I can’t fly. 
When you learn to fly up here, we 
can all play together in the branches. 


THE END 































Part Four 








For Art’s Sake 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Mrs. OakEs 

Mr. OakKEs 

Natr Oakss, their son 

Mr. MITHERS, a successful businessman 

Jmmmy REILxy, friend of Nait’s 

Serrine: The living room of the Oakes 
home. 

At Rise: Mrs. Oakss is arranging the 
cushions on the sofa and tidying up 
about the room. After a moment a 
door is slammed off stage. Mrs. 
Oakes shakes her head grimly and 
goes about her work. 

Natr (Calling from off stage): Mom! 
Mom! 

Mrs. Oakes (Loudly): I’m in the liv- 
ing room, Natt! (Louder) And don’t 
touch that cake I baked. (She listens 
a moment, then goes on working. 
Natt enters.) 

Natt: Hi, Mom. When are you going 
to cut it? 

Mrs. Oakes: Cut what? 

Natt: The cake. 

Mrs. Oakes: You'll have some for 
dessert. Don’t eat anything now, 
you'll spoil your appetite. 

Natt: Are you kidding? (Throws books 
on table) My allowance isn’t going to 
last long if you keep cutting down 
on the extras. If I hadn’t stopped 
for a coke and a hot dog, I’d have 
starved to death. What’s for supper? 

Mrs. Oakes: A roast. Can’t you smell 





it? (Narr sniffs) First I want you to 
take those books up to your room, 
And those other papers there. [| 
don’t know whether they are any 
good or not, but I was going to 
throw them out. 

Natr (Suddenly jumping up): Throw 
them out? Gee no! Those are the 
plans Jimmy Reilly worked out for 
decorating the gym for the Prom. 
(Goes to table right, gathers bunch of 
papers) 

Mrs. Oaxes: Then you shouldn’t be so 
careless with them. I never know 
whether to throw things out or save 
them. Take them upstairs with you, 
and change your clothes. Put on 
your gray flannels and jacket. 

Natt: Change clothes? I’m not going 
anywhere. Jimmy and I are going 
to work some more on the dance 
decorations. 

Mrs. Oakes (Gently, with patience): | 
still want you to change clothes, 
dear, and wash up a bit. We’re hav- 
ing company for dinner. Your 
father will be home early. 

Natr (Picking up books): Oh, so that’s 
why the cake and the roast and all 
that. Who’s coming? 

Mrs. Oakes: Mr. Mithers. 

Natt (Not impressed): Oh, that wind- 
bag. 

Mrs. Oakes (Shocked): Natt! You 
shouldn’t speak of your elders that 
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way. Mr. Mithers is a very fine man. 

Narr (Gathering up papers): O.K.! 
0.K.! He’s a swell guy. But you get 
tired hearing him tell about the won- 
derful things he’s done. He reminds 
me of the guy in the funnies. If you 
mention the weather, he’ll tell you 
about the time he got lost in the 
Rockies in a blizzard, or Alaska at 60 
below — or maybe he’ll tell you 
about the time he sold ice boxes and 
cornered the market in Egypt. He’s 
some guy, all right. (Starts to go) 

Mrs. Oakes: Natt, come back here a 
minute. (Moves to divan) Come right 
here and sit down. I want to talk to 
you. 

Natr (Joshingly): Oh, Mom. I was 
only kidding. Really. Not another 
lecture, please. I’ll be good. T’ll 
listen to everything he says and 
give him plenty of openings. I’ll go 
change my clothes, huh? 

Mrs. Oaxgs: I still want to say what I 
have to say. Now sit down. 

Natt (Going to divan and sitting): Ah, 
you women always get the last word. 
Go ahead. I’m all ears. 

Mrs. Oakes: Natt, I think you should 
be more respectful and appreciative 
of your elders. Now, it is men like 
Mr. Mithers that you young people 
should try to copy. He is a man of 
great influence. 

Narr: He sure is around here. He’s 
Dad’s most important client. 

Mrs. Oakes: Don’t be unfair. Mr. 

Mithers is important in his own right 

and is entitled to the respect of 

every young person, especially boys 
like you who still have to make their 
mark in the world. Mr. Mithers 
never had the advantages you have; 





but he has certainly made something 
of himself. And he has been most 
liberal in helping others to get ahead 
in life. 


Natt: Huh! You can’t be with him 


five minutes before you know all 
that. (As Mrs. Oakes begins to ob- 


ject) Oh, he’s an all right guy, Mom. . 


But young people today don’t get 
bowled over by big shots who always 
boast about coming up the hard way. 


Mrs. Oakes: That’s just what bothers 


me. You young people have a false 
set of standards. You are looking for 
the quick and easy way to get ahead. 
You’re not willing to think in terms 
of hours and hours of hard grinding 
work. Success must come quickly 
and brilliantly through some radio 
hit — or winning something — any- 
thing but work. 


Natt (Flippantly): Lots of people are 


doing it. 


Mrs. Oakes: I’m serious, Natt. Your 


father and I were talking about this 
very thing the other night. And we 
think we’ve made a mistake in rais- 
ing you to false standards. Just be- 
cause we can afford to send you to 
college and dental school is no rea- 
son why you should look with dis- 
dain on those who have become suc- 
cessful through hard work. Mr. 
Mithers is rich now, but he was once 
very very poor — poorer than any- 
one you know .. . even the Reillys. 


Natt: They aren’t poor! 
Mrs. Oakes: In terms of income, yes. 


In terms of character, they are as 
rich as anyone we know. And that’s 
what I want my only son to appre- 
ciate. It is what you have done with 
the talents you’ve been given that 
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counts. Don’t ever assume that be- 
cause your father has a good income 
you are different and won’t have to 
work hard for a living — or that a 
man who has become a success the 
American way is to be jeered at. 

Natr (Hedging): I wasn’t jeering at 
him, Mom. 

Mrs. Oakes: Perhaps not, but your 
lack of respect for what the man has 
accomplished bothers me. You 
should be very thankful that the op- 
portunity to develop your talents by 
hard work is still yours. 

Natr: Mom, you have me all wrong. I 
don’t think anyone should sit around 
on his hands waiting to win fortune 
on some radio show — but there are 
some things that if they break just 
right, give you the start you need. 

Mrs. Oakes: Hard work will give you 
a start. 

Natt: All right. Take Jimmy Reilly. 
He’s as hard working as anybody I 
know. Gets up every morning on a 
paper route, works Saturdays. What’s 
it getting him? He still can’t go to 
art school as he wants to. 

Mrs. Oakes: He still might get a 
scholarship. 

Natt: There you are. You just said 
we shouldn’t count on something for 
nothing. Jimmy worked his head 
off to enter that national art contest 
just to try to win a scholarship. But 
what did he get? Honorable men- 
tion. So he can’t afford to go. 

Mrs. Oakes: But... 

Natr (Interrupting): I know what 
you're going to say. He could bor- 
row the money . . . but he won't. 
You know that. 

Mrs. Oakes: No, I was going to say 
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the opportunity will come for Jimmy, 
He works hard, as you say, and he’s 
ambitious. He’s good in art, and he 
is willing to try. I’m sorry he didn’t 
get the scholarship — that would 
not have been something for noth- . 
ing, but a reward for his ability and 
ambition. 

Natr: That’s why sometimes I’m 
bothered. I don’t think the kids 
have nearly the opportunities they 
had when Mr. Mithers was young. 

Mrs. Oaxgs: Of course they do. But 
maybe it’s a different kind of oppor- 
tunity. There are new horizons for 
young people, if they just keep in 
mind that they win by diligent ef- 
fort. Jimmy will win out, I’m sure. 

Natr: You know, Mom, I’ve often 
heard Mr.-Mithers talk about: ideas 
— how valuable they are and that if 
a fellow works on one long enough, 
it will come through. Do you think 
he’s still interested in ideas? 

Mrs. Oakes: I think Mr. Mithers is 
interested in anything that young 
people are doing. But he isn’t in- 
terested in young people who are 
looking for something for nothing. 

Natr: Mmm... you wouldn’t mind if 
Jimmy came over tonight .. . to 
meet Mr. Mithers? 

Mrs. Oakes: Of course not . . . I think 
Mr. Mithers would like to know 
Jimmy. He isa very interesting boy. 

Natt: Uh huh. That’s right. You 
know, I’m beginning to look forward 
to this evening. . . . Yep, if Mr. 
Mithers wants to tell about the time 
he worked a whole month for a dol- 
lar up in Alaska and then came 
home with a pocket full of gold, 
we'll listen ... mmm... . we'll listen. 
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y and Narr: Oh, just wondering. (Rising) I 
think Jimmy and I will have a good 
} Tm time with Mr. Mithers this evening. 
| kids Mrs. Oakes: Now, Natt... you’re not 
_ they going to do anything smart after all 
ung. I said? 
~ But Natt: Oh, no. Nothing smart. This is 
ppor- going to be big time stuff . . . and 
ns for strictly serious. (Starts out) I guess 
ep in I'll go change my clothes .. . then I 
nt ef- want to call Jimmy. 
sure. Mrs. Oakes: Take those books and 
often papers with you when you go. 
ideas Natt: Oh no, Mother. You don’t mind 
hat if if I leave them here. They are kind 
ough, of .. . stage props. 
think Mrs. Oakes: Stage props? What are 
you up to? 
ers is Natt: Mom, I’m going to prove that 
young kids of this generation are just as 
’t in- hard-working — in their own way — 
O are as kids were in Mr. Mithers’ day. So 
ng. please leave those, Mom. Those are 
ind if just what I said, stage props. (He 
. to leaves quickly.) 

Mrs. Oakes (Rising and looking at 
think books): Stage props. Now what can 
know he be up to? (Sniffs) Oh my good- 
r boy. ness. The roast is burning. (Hurries 

You out at quick curtain) 
rward CURTAIN 
’ Mr. * * * & 
» time ScENE 2 
a dol- Time: Seven-thirty that evening. 
came Sertina: Same as Scene 1. 
gold, Ar Risz: Mr. Mrrusrs is resting com- 





isten. fortably in an armchair. Mr. Oakes 
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sits near him. Natr is on couch. 
Mrs. Oakss stirs fire in fireplace. 

Mr. Mriruers (Puffing on cigar): Ahh! 
A splendid dinner, a cozy room, and 
a family to gather around a fireplace. 
Wish I could change with you, 
Oakes, just for a few hours. 

Mr. Oakes (Laughingly): You couldn’t 
settle down long enough to enjoy a 
fireplace, John. 

Mr. Miruers:: Maybe you’re right. 
I’ve always had to keep pushing 
along, so I’ve never had time for the 
good things in life. (Jo Natr) Take 
it from me, son. Make the most of 
your younger years— get estab- 
lished early in life. 

Mrs. Oakes (Moving to center): Will 
you excuse me for a few minutes? 
There are some things I want to take 
care of in the kitchen. 

Mr. Miruers: By all means. (Mrs. 
Oakes goes out.) Ahhh! A quiet 
evening at home with the family. 
Must admit your family is growing 
up pretty fast from the looks of him. 

Mr. Oaxgs: Yes, Natt graduates from 
high school this year. 

Mr. Miruers: From high school, eh? 
Well, son, let me tell you there’s a 
lot more to life than you’ve found in 
your books. It’s gumption, ambition 
and ideas that count in the end. 
(Quickly) What you going to do 
now? 

Natt: I’m planning to go on to college 
and then to dental school. I want to 
become a dentist. 

Mr. Mrruers: A dentist? Never 
could figure a dentist. Can’t even 
sit in a dentist’s chair any more. 
Why do you want to be a dentist? 

Natt: Well, first of all I’m interested 
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in the sciences in school and I do 
very well in mathematics. So I 
looked into the professions that re- 
quire ability in those fields and I 
liked dentistry. I have good health, 
good eyesight and manual dexterity; 
all are essential for dentists. 

Mr. Miruers: At least you know 
something about it. You’re not 
going into it blindly. 

Natt: Oh, no. We’re taught to think 
about that in school — we take the 
career and find out all about the re- 
quirements. Then we see how our 
abilities match up. I found there is 
a great shortage of dentists and 
there will be good opportunities in 
the profession for many years. 

Mr. Oakes: Yes, we’ve talked it over. 
I thought he might like to become a 
doctor, but he seems to prefer 


dentistry. 
Mr. Miruers: Well, both are worth- 
while professions — and you can 


specialize in either field. 

Natt: Yes... I’d like very much to go 
into orthodontia — that’s straighten- 
ing irregular teeth. But I’ll wait un- 
til I start practicing. I’ve got to get 
through college and dental school 
first. 

Mr. Oakes: As long as he works we'll 
put up with the cost. 

Mr. Mirtuers: The last experience I 
had with a dentist was up in Alaska. 
Let me tell you about it. (Natr 
looks at his father and winks.) Well, 
there I was in Alaska with a tooth- 
ache. I dropped in on a man who 
claimed to be a dentist. He gave me 
a shot of ether and put me to sleep. 

Mr. Oakes: Did he fix your tooth- 
ache? 








Mr. Miruers: Fix it! When I woke 
up, all the gold was gone from my 
teeth — and so was the dentist! 

Natt: He wasn’t a dentist? 

Mr. Mrruers: You're right, son. He 
was a prospector looking for gold. . 
And he found it in my teeth. (AJ 
laugh.) 

Mrs. Oakes (Looks in): Jimmy ig 
here. 

Natt: Excuse me, a friend of mine is 
here. 

Mr. Miruers: Bring him in! Glad to 
have young people around me for a 
change. Bring him in. Perhaps I'll 
tell him about the time I looked for 
ivory in Africa. 

Natt (As he goes): I’m sure he’d be 
glad to hear that. (Goes out) 

Mr. Miruers: Mmm. On second 
thought, I ought to tell these young 
people about the time I cornered the 
pickle market when I discovered the 
58th variety. 

Mr. Oakes: I’m sure they’d like to 
hear anything you tell them. Such 
experiences give them a rich back- 
ground for life. 

Mr. Miruers (Not too impressed): I 
don’t know, Oakes. Kids have 
changed. It used to be they’d listen 
spellbound to anything I’d tell them. 
Now, unless I can talk a strange 
language about souped-up cars and 
jet propulsion, they don’t want to 
listen. ) 

Mr. Oakes: You're not losing faith in 
our young people, Mithers? 

Mr. Mrruers: Oh, no, no. But they 
don’t seem to have the initiative 
to put ideas across. They are 
too ready to listen to other people’s 
ideas and follow them. Now ideas 
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are what count — today as well as 
yesterday. Give me a young man 
with ideas who knows what he 
wants — like your boy there — and 
I'll give you a successful man. (Natr 
enters followed by Jimmy.) 

Narr: Mr. Mithers, this is my friend, 
Jimmy Reilly. 

Jumy: How do you do, Mr. Mithers? 
Natt’s told me a lot about you. 

Mr. Miruers: Well well. We were 
just talking about you young people 
and your ideas. Sit down. (They all 
relax.) You in high school, too? 

Jmmy: Yes, sir. I’m in Natt’s class. 
We graduate this June. 

Mr. MirHers: Fine, fine. I suppose 
you’ve been thinking about your 
career, too. What are you going to 
do? 

Jimmy (Somewhat embarrassed): Well, 
I... I’m not quite sure. 

Mr. Mirners: Mmmm. (Clearing his 
throat) Not quite sure, eh? About 
time you were thinking about it, 
isn’t it, boy? 

Natt (Quickly): Oh, I can explain that. 
Jimmy knows what he wants to be 
all right, it’s just that he’s not sure 
he can see his way clear. You see, 
Jimmy’s an artist. That is, he wants 
to be an artist... . 

Mr. Mituers: Artist? Well. That’s 

interesting. I never could draw a 

thing, but I’ve seen some beautiful 

sights in my time. Why, once in 

India I saw a picture no artist could 

paint ... or if he did he’d never sell 

it. Not much of a future is there? 


Jimmy: But I’m interested in com- 


mercial art. 
Mr. Miruers: Oh, that’s different. 
Mr. Oakes: Jimmy’s quite an artist. 
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He’s done some fine work at school 
and in the community. (Mrs. OAKES 
comes in.) 

Mrs. Oakes: Glad you could come, 
Jimmy.(She takes place at right.) 

Jimmy: Thank you, Mrs. Oakes. 

Mr. Mrruers: Well, commercial art, 
my boy, is quite a growing field. It 
seems that every industry is trying 
to glamorize its products. You like 
the work? 

Jimmy: Oh, very much. 

Natt: Gee, Mr. Mithers, Jimmy’s the 
best artist we have. You ought to 
see the stuff he’s planning for the 
Prom. 

Mr. Oakes: How did you make out in 
the contest, Jim? I hadn’t heard. 

Jimmy: Well, I... 

Mrs. Oakes: Oh, he got honorable 
mention . . . for the whole nation. 
Natt: But he didn’t get the scholar- 

ship. 

Mr. Oakes: Oh, that’s too bad. 

Mr. Miruers: Scholarship? Were you 
trying for a scholarship? I thought 
you wanted to be an artist. 

Jimmy: Well, you see, a very well 
known art school gives a full tuition 
scholarship every year in a contest — 
and since it was the only way I 
would ever get to art school, I tried 
out for it. 

Mr. Mirtuers: Do you have to go to 
art school to learn more of this? I 
always figured artists were just born. 

Jimmy: Oh, you do have to have talent, 
of course. But there is much to learn 
beyond high school. If I could go to 
art school, I’d have a basic course in 
drawing, design and color — then 
specialize, probably in advertising 
art. 












































Mr. Oakes: Advertising art is right 
up Mr. Mithers’ alley — as it were. 

Mr. Miruers: Yes, yes. Quite a field. 
Have you done anything in that field 
in high school? 

Natt: Gee, yes. He’s done all the work 
for our year book and stuff like that. 

Jimmy: I’ve thought a great deal about 
the fields of art as a career — design, 
illustrating, cartooning — but the 
long range trend for commercial 
artists is good, even though the 
competition is keen. 

Mrs. Oaxgs: I think it would be sad if 
Jimmy couldn’t follow his art career. 
What will you do now, Jimmy? 

Jimmy: I don’t know exactly. It’s 
pretty near impossible to get a job in 
the field of art without further train- 
ing. 

Mr. Oakes: You could always get a 
job house painting. (All laugh.) 

Mr. Miruers: Young man, if you 
have an idea you want to be a com- 
mercial artist — stick to it. It’s the 
young person who won’t give up who 
gets ahead. Why, when I was a boy 
I once had the idea I wanted to go to 
Africa. It took me ten years, but I 
got there... . and found a fortune in 
ivory when I arrived. I must tell 
you about that sometime. 

Natt: Gee, we’d love to hear about it, 
Mr. Mithers . . . sometime. 

Mrs. Oakes: You mustn’t take up too 
much of Mr. Mithers’ time now, 
boys. Why don’t you go up to 


Natt’s room and go ahead with your 
work? 

Mr. MirtuHers: I’m enjoying them very 
much. I see so little of young people 
these days — especially those with 
ideas and ambition. 








Natr (Moving to table and showing 
drawings): Talk about ideas. . . look 
at the sketches of the Prom decora- 
tions Jimmy did. (Gives them t 
Mr. Mirtuers who looks them over) 

Mr. MirHers: Mmm. Looks like an 
attempt at reproduction of the old 
masters. 

Jimmy: Oh, no. Not reproduction, sir, 
Just using them as a motif. .., 
Notice how each is framed differ- 
ently. I figure that commercial art 
can be on as high a plane as any. So 
I worked this scheme out on the 
basis of the framing of each picture, 

Mrs. Oaxgs: Sort of tying in the old 
to the new? 

Jimmy: That’s right. I really planned 
the idea for a series of billboard 
advertisements. 

Mr. Miruers: You mean the classie 
pictures along the highway? 

Jimmy: And why not? It’s certainly 
better art than a drawing of a cat 
drinking out of a saucer — or a bath- 
ing girl who isn’t even wet. 

Mr. Oakes (Laughingly): I think you 
have something there, Jimmy. 

Mr. Miruers: Now just a minute, 
young man. There’s nothing wrong 
with drawing pictures of bathing 
girls, even though they are not wet. 
As a commercial artist, you might 
be called on to draw a picture of a— 
a pickle and make it attractive. 

Jrmy: I realize that. But this is just 
a motif . . . an idea to stress quality. 
The classics in frames — and just 4 
word. 

Mr. Oakes: Mithers! Weren’t you 
looking for something like that for 
the Ace Advertising Company? 

Narr: Jeepers! Maybe you could use 
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this. Jimmy wouldn’t mind, would 

you, Jimmy? 

Mrs. Oakes: Natt, don’t be so im- 
pulsive. 

Mr. Mituers: Well, this is something. 
You certainly have talent in art, 
young man, and you have excellent 
ideas. 

Natr: And ambition, too. 

Mrs. Oakes: We can all vouch for 
that. 

Natr: Yeah — but what good does it 
do? That’s what I was telling you, 
Mom. It was O.K. to talk about 
ambitious guys getting ahead years 
ago when all you had to do was dig 
deep enough to find gold or oil. But 
where can ambition get you today 
when the competition is so keen and 
you don’t have the training? 

Mr. Miruers (Shocked): I’m surprised 
to hear you say that. Ambition will 
take you anywhere if you stay at a 
job long enough. 

Mr. Oakes: You know that, Natt. 

Natr: How about it, Jimmy? Is it 
going to get you anywhere? 

Jimmy: Well, I can still work at some- 
thing else and make good. 

Natt: That’s not the point. You want 
to make good in the one field in 
which you have unusual talent. All 
right, to do that you need more 
training. No matter how ambitious 
you may be, you can’t afford to get 
it. So where does it land you? 

Mr. Oakes: Jimmy can work for a few 
years. 

Narr: Sure and lose that many years 
to others who have the training. 

Mr. Miruers: I think I see your 

point, young man. But I want to 

prove to you that you are wrong. 
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(To Jmummy) Now, I take it that all 
that stands in the way of further 
training is financial help. Is that 
right? 

Jimmy: Well, yes. I can’t afford to go 
right now. Perhaps later... 

Mr. Miruers: But you still have ideas 
and a desire to succeed in the field of 
commercial art? 

Jimmy: I know just where I want to go 
to school. I’ve already had an inter- 
view, and I have the qualifications. 

Mr. Miruers: They’!l take you? 

Jimmy: Yes, sir. They’ll give me a 
year in which to determine my 
specialty — and since I’ve been 
recommended by the high school 
principal, I’m all set. 

Natr: That’s as far as his ambition 
can get him .. . except for these 
drawings. Maybe another year 
they’ll take a prize — but... 

Mr. Mirtu_ers: J still think I’m right. 
Ambition and ideas will pay off. 
Now this idea, son. It’s original? 

Jimmy: Oh, yes .. . and I have others, 
too. 

Mr. Mrru_ers: I dare say. And I’d be 
the last one to have anyone. say 
ideas and ambition don’t pay off. 
Now I’d like to buy this idea. 

Jimmy: Buy it? 

Mr. Miruers: Exactly. And I’ll pay 
you in a scholarship to the best art 
school in the country. 

Natt: Wow! Take him up Jimmy! 

Mrs. Oakss: That sounds wonderful. 

Jimmy: Gee .. . what can I say? 

Mr. Miruers: Just say “yes,” young 

man. You get this idea to John Stall 

at the Ace Advertising Company as 
soon as you can. And I’ll arrange 
the details. 














































Mr. Oakes: Now everybody will profit 
by it. Good boy, Jimmy. 

Natt: And you can go to art school! 

Mr. Miruers: Just a minute. I want 
you to understand that this boy’s 
ideas and ambition are what’s pay- 
ing off. Maybe you think the oppor- 
tunities aren’t to be found today. 
They are. Maybe not in the gold 
mines of Alaska — but you can find 
them, if you look. 

Jimmy (Taking papers): I'll get this in 
shape as soon as I can . . . and thanks 
a lot. 

Mrs. Oakes: Maybe you boys ought 
to go finish your school work. 

Narr: Oh, no, Mom, I want to hear 








Mr. Mithers tell about the experi- 
ences he had in India. 

Mrs. Oakes: Well, then perhaps I’d 
better make some refreshments. 

Natt: Make it coffee, Mom. 

Mrs. Oakes: But that keeps you 
awake. 

Narr: Sure, but I want to hear about 
Mr. Mithers’ experiences in Africa 
too. How about it, Jimmy? 

Jimmy (Settling comfortably in chair): 
Yeah. We sure do! 

Mrs. Oakes (At door): Maybe you 
young people know more about work 
than we think you do. (Goes ou 
quickly) 

THE END 
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Radio Play 








The Spy 


by James Fenimore Cooper 
Adapted for Radio by Waiter Hackett 


Music: A strong narrative theme. Forte 
and fade under. 

Narrator: It was near the close of the 
year 1780, when a solitary traveler 
rode through a valley in West- 
chester, 8 common ground for both 
British and American troops. Sud- 
denly the man reined in his animal 
and stared ahead. In front of him 
lay a country house superior to that 
usually found in this rural area. In 
appearance the traveler looked to 
be fifty. He wore a powdered wig, 
and covering one eye was a black 
patch. Almost too casually he 
shifted his gaze toward the direction 
from which he had just come. And 
then he spurred his tired horse into 
a gallop. A few minutes later he was 
standing before the main door of the 
house. 

Music: Out. 

Sounp: Brisk rapping on door with 
riding crop. After a brief pause door 
opens. 

Frances: Good evening, sir. 

Henry (Gruffly): Good evening. I am 

_ & traveler seeking food and bed. 

Frances: This is not an inn, sir. It’s 
my father’s residence. 

Henry: And your father is — 

Frances: Mr. James Wharton of New 
York. 


Henry: Then I am not mistaken. 
Your father is the Tory. 

Frances: We are neutral, sir. 

Henry: You have a brother — a cap- 
tain in His Majesty’s army. 

Frances (Falteringly): Y-yes, sir. 

Henry: A scoundrel, so it is said. 

WuHarTon (Away): Frances, who is 
there? 

Frances (Calling back): A traveler, 
Father. 

Wuarton (Fading in): Then please bid 
him step in. The night air is cold. 

Henry: Good evening, sir. 

Wuarton: Good evening. 

Henry: It is my understanding that 
your daughter here is betrothed to a 
Major Peyton Dunwoodie of the 
Virginia Horse, a rebel of the worst 
order. 

Frances: He may be a rebel, as you 
put it, but he’s also a brave man. 

Henry (Jn his normal voice): As brave 
as your dear brother, would you say? 

Frances (Stunned): Henry! 

Wuarton: My dear son. 

Henry: Father. . . Frances. 

Music: A short dramatic bridge. Forte 
and out. 

Wuarton: But, Henry, this was an 
awful risk you took —slipping 
through the American lines in dis- 
guise. 
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Henry: Perhaps you’re right, Father, 
but remember I haven’t seen either 


of you in a year. 

Frances: But if you’re caught, you’ll 
be held as a spy. 

Henry: There’s nothing here to spy on. 

WuHartTon: Remember what happened 
to Major Andre? The Rebels are 
constantly passing through here. 

Henry: Have they bothered you? 

Wuarton: No, for I have kept, as far 
as they know, a strict neutrality. 

Frances: And then Peyton has done 
everything to see that we are not 
molested. 

Henry: I knew you could count on 
Dunwoodie. 

Wuarton: If it weren’t for him, we’d 
be in a sorry fix. If it were known 
that I am a Tory, everything we own 
would be confiscated by the Rebels. 

Henry: And you’re to keep up that 
pretense, Father, even if it means 
you’re turning against me. 

Waarton: Dunwoodie knows differ- 
ent. 

Frances: But he’ll say nothing. 
Wauarton (Wearily): Vil offer up a 
prayer when this revolution ends. 
Henry: And if it doesn’t end the way 
you think it will, you’d better make 

plans to sail to England. 

Frances: You think, then, there’s a 
chance that England will lose? 

Henry: Washington is offering more 
resistance than we had bargained 
for. If America receives the aid of 


France, it will make our winning 
that much more difficult. 
CaEsaR (Fading in): Excuse me, Mr. 
Wharton, there’s a man to see you. 
Frances (Alarmed): Henry, go up the 
back stairs. 








Henry: Who is he, Caesar? 

Caxrsar: Harvey Birch, the peddler, 
He’s got some tobaccy for you, Mr. 
Wharton. 

Wuarrton: I’ll see him presently. 

Henry: It’s all right. Have him come . 
in, Caesar. 

Frances: But he’ll recognize you. 

Henry: Harvey Birch can be trusted. 

Brrcu (Fading in): Good evening, Mr, 
Wharton . . . Miss Frances. 

Wuarton: Good evening, Birch. 

FRancEs: Evening. 

Brrc#: Your disguise is quite con- 
vincing, Captain Wharton. 

Henry: Thank you, Harvey. 

Warton: You won’t give him away? 

Brrcuw: Well, since I supplied the 
disguise, I hardly think so. 

Frances: What do you mean — you 
supplied the disguise? 

Brrcu: Just what I said, Miss Frances. 

Henry: Harvey Birch has been en- 
gaged by General Clinton to supply 
him with information concerning the 
Rebel troop movements. 

Brrcu: And from the way Major Dun- 
woodie and his troops keep after me, 
I seem to have struck a hard bar- 
gain. Washington has now raised 
the price on my head to fifty 
guineas. 

Wuarton: Then how do you dare 

. penetrate the American lines? 

Brrcu: There are ways, Mr. Wharton. 

Wuarton: You must be greedy for 
money. 

Brrcu (Coolly): I am. I also want to 
see the Rebels beaten. Captain, do 
you still have the pass I gave you? 

Henry: I do. 

Bircu: Were you forced to use it on 
the way here? 
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Henry: Yes, once. When I passed 
through the American pickets at 
White Plains. 

Bircu: Then you very well may do so 
again when you leave tonight. 

Frances: But he’s just arrived. 

Bircu: You had better cut short your 
visit. A troop of Virginia Horse 
under Captain Lawton is only a few 
miles away. Lawton serves under 
Major Dunwoodie. 

Henry: I'll stay here until morning. 

Bircu: And I advise you to leave im- 
mediately with me. 

Henry: I brought myself in, and I can 
take myself back, Harvey. My bar- 
gain with you was for you to supply 
me with a disguise, a pass, and you 
were to let me know when the coast 
was clear. Evidently you were mis- 
taken about the last. 

Brrcu: I was, and that’s why I’m here 
to warn you. If you’re caught in that 
disguise and carrying that pass — 
(He pauses significantly.) 

Henry: I’m staying. 

Bircu: I’ve warned you. Here’s your 
tobacco, Mr. Wharton. That'll be 
ten shillings — hard money. 

Sounp: Clink of money on table. 

Waarton: There you are, and thank 
you. 

Henry: Never too late to make a 
profit. 

Bircu: That’s right. Good night. And 
a last word — watch out for Cap- 
tain Lawton. The devil can’t de- 
ceive him. I’ve tried, and suc- 
ceeded only once. 

Music: An ominous bridge. Forte and 
fade under. 

Narrator: Two members of the 

Wharton family retired that night 


with troubled minds. As for Henry, 

he slept quietly. The next morning 

at breakfast, Caesar entered the 
room hurriedly. 

Music: Out. 

CaxrsarR: Run, Mr. Henry, run! Here 
comes the rebel horse. Look out the 
window. 

Warton: Quick! Out the back way. 

Frances: Too late. They’re circling 
the grounds: 

Henry (Calmly): Help me on with my 
disguise, Father. The wig. . . and 
now .,. . the eye patch. . . and this 
cloak. If they ask you who I am, 
tell them just a stranger whom you 
gave lodging to for the night. 

CarsarR: Shall I let them in, Mr. 
Wharton? 

Warton: You have no choice. 

Caxrsar (Fading): I’ll tell them you’re 


at breakfast, and can’t be dis- 


turbed. 

Wuarton: Poor old Caesar! He’s so 
fond of you, Henry. 

Henry: You’re more worried than I 
am. Come, let’s finish our breakfast. 

Sounp: Clatter of dishes. 

Frances: I’m too nervous to eat any- 
thing. 

Henry: If you value my life, eat. 

Lawton (Fading in): Good morning. 

Wuarton: Good morning, sir. 

Lawton: You have no cause for alarm. 
I have only a few questions to ask 
you. 

Warton (Stumbling): By all means. 
Lawton: A peddler named Harvey 
Birch lives nearby, I understand. 

Wuarton: He does. 
LawTon: Have you seen him? 
Wuarton: We used to, sir. 










































Frances: He was here last night. 

Lawton: Indeed! 

Wuarton: He brought me some to- 
bacco, which I bought. 

Lawton: And he brought nothing 
more? 

Wuarton: Not a thing. 

Lawton: Too bad I missed him, for I 
want nothing more than to break 
Mr. Birch of his unsocial habits. I 
have a nice drawing room waiting 
for him — the guard house. 

Waarton: What has he done? 

Lawton: Birch is a spy in the pay of 
the British, and a very active one. 
If I catch him, he’ll dangle from the 
limbs of one of his namesakes. Has 
anyone else been here? 

Wuarton: Only this gentleman, sir. 

Frances: He’s a stranger to whom we 
gave lodging. 

Lawton: I’m sorry to see the gentle- 
man has a head cold. 

Henry (In a gruff voice): I have no 
cold. 

LawTon: Since you’ve covered your 
own hair with that dusty wig, I 
thought you were protecting it from 
the cold. Might I examine it? 

Henry (Pointedly): You are. 

Lawton: Ah! Your hair indeed is 
black. And this eye patch — (As 
though ripping it off) Once it’s re- 
moved, you look completely 
changed. Quite a handsome young 
man, indeed. Allow me to introduce 
myself. I’m Captain John Lawton of 
the Virginia Horse. 

Henry: And I am Captain Henry 
Wharton of His Majesty’s 60th 
regiment of foot. 

Lawton (Slowly): Captain. Wharton, 

I pity you. 





Wuarton: He is not a spy. 

Frances: He’s done no harm. He 
came only to see us. 

Lawton: Captain Wharton, were you 

ignorant that our pickets have been 

below you for several days? 


Henry: I didn’t know it until I reached | 


them, and then it was too late to re- 
treat. I had to pass through them. 
I came here to see my father and 
sister, thinking that your parties 
were around Peekskill. 

Frances: Please let him go. 

Lawton: That I cannot. 

Frances: But he’s not a spy, believe 
me. 

Lawton: I’m not the commander of 
the party, Miss Wharton. Major 
Dunwoodie will have to decide what 
is to be done with your brother. 

Wuarrton: Major Peyton Dunwoodie? 

Lawton: Yes. 

Frances: Then we’re safe. 

Lawton: I hope so. He should be here 
any minute. Captain Wharton, I’m 
forced to place you under guard. 

Music: A short bridge of suspense. 
Forte and out. 

Dunwoopie: What you ask of me is 
impossible, Frances. This is no 
game we play at; it’s war. Your 
brother is a prisoner, and as such I 
can’t let him go. I can’t forfeit my 
honor. 

Frances: Yet you swear you love me 
. . . that you want to marry me. 
Dunwoopte: And I swear it again,but 

you can’t use that to make me tum 
Henry loose. When I know the cit- 
cumstances, perhaps I can accept 
his parole, and later arrange for his 
exchange. I have some influence 
with Washington. 
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Frances: Have you seen Henry? 
He DunwoopiE: No. I came directly to 
you. I'll go to him now. [I'll do 


70u everything possible. Believe me, 
pen Frances. 

-| Frances: If anything happens to 
ed Henry, it would mean the end of 
Te- everything between us, Peyton, for I 
m. couldn’t marry a man who had been 


nd instrumentalin causing Henry’s death. 

ies Dunwoopig: I didn’t capture your 
brother. All I can repeat is that I’ll 
do everything to save him. 

Music: An ominous bridge. Forte and 

ve out. 

Henry: There’s nothing more to tell 


of you, Peyton. I used this disguise to 
jor enable me to visit my father and 
at sister, without incurring the danger 


of becoming a prisoner of war. 

ie? Dunwoopte: And you passed through 
our lines in it? 

Henry: I did. 

re Dunwooptr: How? 

Henry: By using this pass. Here. 
(Beat) As it bears the signature of 

$e. Washington, I assume it’s forged. 

Dunwoopie: Where did you get this 
is paper? 





no Henry: That’s a question I believe 
ur you have no right to ask. 
I Dunwoopte: I’m merely trying to aid 
ay you. This signature is no forgery. 
It’s Washington’s signature. The 
ne rest of the paper is in another hand. 
I’m going to have to bring you to 
ut our headquarters at the Highlands 
mm . .and I cannot accept your parole. 
ir- Henry: It’s just as well, for I didn’t 
pt intend to give you my word. 
8 Dunwoopts: We leave in the morning. 
ce Music: A theme of impending doom. 


Forte and fade under. 
87 


Narrator: Major Dunwoodie left his 
friend, Henry Wharton, under heavy 
guard and went out into the cool 
October night air. 

Music: Out, and into: 

Sounp: Bull frogs “‘chug-a-lugging”’ 
away in distance. Sustain under. 

Narrator (No pause): He had pro- 
ceeded but a few steps when Captain 
Lawton glided into view. 

Lawton (Softly): Psst! Major. 

DunwoopiE: What is it? Oh, you, 
Captain Lawton. 

Lawton: Keep your voice down, sir. 

Dunwoopik (In the same sotto voice): 
What’s wrong? 

Lawton: To your right, sir. See—a 
shadow. 

DunwoopiE: Probably one of our 
guards. 

Lawton: It’s not. Unless I’m very 
wrong, it’s a person we want. 

Dunwoopte: He’s coming this way. 

Lawton: Draw back into the shadows. 

DuNnwoop!E: When he comes by, grab 
him. 

Lawton: Ready. Here he is. (Loudly) 
I have him. 

DunwoopiE: I have his arm. 

Sounp: A struggle. 

Lawton: No you don’t. Let’s take a 
look at you. (Beat) I thought so — 
Mr. Harvey Birch. 

Brrcu: I am. This makes the second 
time you’ve captured me, Captain 
Lawton. 

Lawton: The first time you got away. 
But not this time. 

Dunwoopte: You’re a traitor, Birch, 
and I have the right to order your 
execution this night. 

Bircu: You should allow me to pre- 
pare myself. 













































































DunwoopieE: You’re too dangerous to 
the liberties of America to be al- 
lowed to live. Time and again you’ve 
gained information, which you’ve 
sold to the British. Tomorrow I’m 
going to hang you. 

Birco: Would Washington act so 
hastily? 

Dunwoopie: Yes, in your case, I be- 
lieve he would. 

Brrco: I demand that my case be 
brought before him. 

Lawton (Surprised): And why should 
the commander-in-chief give your 
case special attention? 

DunwoopiE: What have you got in 
your hand? 

Bircu: Something you'll not see. I 
know the conditions of my service. 

Dunwooptre: If that paper is import- 
ant, let me have it. 

Brrcu: No — it dies with me. (Sound 
of swallowing) 

Lawton: He’s swallowing it. 

DunwoopiE: Stop him. 

Bircu (Gulping): No — it’s too late. 
It’s gone. 

DunwoopiE: Whatever it was does 
not matter. Tomorrow you swing. 
Take him to the guard, Captain. 

Lawton: Yes, sir. (Suddenly) Stop! 
He’s taken my pistol. 

Brrcu: Stand back, both of you. And 
now your pistol also, Major Dun- 
woodie. Thank you. 

Lawton: I don’t know how he did it. 

Brrcuw: A peddler develops a quick 
hand, Captain Lawton. And don’t 
come near me, or call the guard. 
All I want is a few seconds. I’m 
sparing you, both of you. 

DunwoopiE: Why? 

Brrcu: I can’t explain. 








DunwoopiE: Who is your accomplice? 

Brrcu: A great man. 

Lawton: That’s all you can tell us? 

Brrcu (Pointedly): That’s all I wil] 
tell you. And now — good night, 
(Fading) I'll leave your pistols at 
the edge of the meadow. 

Lawton: We’ll catch you sooner or 
later, Birch. 

Bircu (Away): For your sake, and for 
others like you, I trust you don't. 
(Fading away) Good evening, gentle- 
men. 

Lawton: Shall I call out the guard, 
Major? 

Dunwoopize: No. Let him get away, 
He spared our lives. 

Lawton: Why? 

Dunwooptre: I can’t explain it. He's 
a strange sort of man. Too bad he 
isn’t on our side. 

Lawton: He’ll turn up again, and 
when we least expect him. 

Dunwooptz: I almost hope he doesn’t. 
Tomorrow we'll move Captain 
Wharton out of his reach. 

Music: Sombre theme. Forte and fade 
under. 

Narrator: The next morning, under 
a strong guard, Henry Wharton was 
taken to Washington’s headquarters 
at the Highlands, preparatory to 
standing trial. Several days later, 
by order of Washington, Mr. Whar- 
ton and Frances were removed to the 
same place. And trailing them was 
Harvey Birch, the spy! 

Music: Forte and fade under. 

Narrator: Three days later the trial 
of Captain Henry Wharton begat. 
Colonel Singleton, president of the 
board of three officers, spoke to the 

prisoner. 
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Music: Out. 


_ SimneLeron: It is an accusation against 


you, that, as an officer of the enemy, 
you passed the pickets in disguise 

. and you therefore have sub- 
jected yourself to the punishment of 
a spy. 

Henry: It is true that I passed your 
pickets in disguise. 

SincLETON: The prisoner can retract 
that declaration, if he pleases. His 
confession, if taken, goes fully to 
prove the charge. 

Henry (Proudly): I retract nothing. 

‘Music: A grim theme. Forte and fade 
under. 

Narrator: After the court had heard 
the damaging testimony of the 
prisoner, Captain Lawton and Major 
Dunwoodie took the stand. They 
were followed by Caesar, the serv- 
ant, and Mr. Wharton. It now 
seemed possible that Henry Whar- 
ton might escape the charge of spy- 
ing, and be committed as a prisoner 
of war. And then Frances Wharton 
was called in. 

Music: Out. 

SincLeton: Miss Wharton, did either 
you or your father receive word 
from your brother that he would pay 
you a visit? 

Frances: No. We knew nothing of it 
until he arrived. 

SincLETON: Was this his first visit? 

Frances: No. It was his fourth over a 
long period. 

Sincteton: During his first three 
visits, was he clad in a disguise? 

Frances: No, he wore his uniform. At 
the time the English forces were in 
the area. 

Sivcteton: During this last visit did 





he at any time leave the house? 

Frances: No. 

SinaLETon: Aside from you and your 
father and possibly the servants, did 
he converse with anyone else? 

Frances: With no one — no one, ex- 
cepting a neighbor. 

S1nGLETON: Who is this neighbor? 

Frances: The  peddler — Harvey 
Birch. 

Biz: Low surprised ad libs from spec- 
tators. 

Sounpn: Gavel struck on wood, sharply. 

Henry (Interrupting): May I remind 
the court that Harvey Birch is a 
known sympathizer to the English 
cause. Also, he has already been 
condemned to death by your tri- 
bunal, if caught. Birch merely sup- 
plied me with my disguise and the 
pass I used. 

SINGLETON (Solemnly): Captain Whar- 
ton, a more dangerous man than 
Harvey Birch is not ranked among 
the minor members of our foe. He 
is a spy — artful, elusive, scheming. 
He has been a constant thorn in our 
side. Your connection with him is 
unfortunate. 

Sounp: Rap of gavel on wood. 

Music: Dramatic. Forte and fade. 

Narrator: The court adjourned. Fif- 
teen minutes later it again as- 
sembled. Henry Wharton rose and 
faced the board. The witnesses sat 
forward eagerly as Colonel Single- 
ton read from a piece of paper. 

SINGLETON: “Captain Henry Wharton, 
of His Majesty’s 60th regiment of 
foot, has been detected in passing 
the lines of the American army, and 
in disguise. Thereby, according to 
the laws of war, he is liable to death. 











This court recommends him to be 
executed by hanging, before nine 
o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

Sounn: Gavel struck twice. 

Music: Forte and fade under. 

Narrator: No sooner had the court 
adjourned, than Major Peyton Dun- 
woodie had jumped into the saddle 
and pelted for Washington’s head- 
quarters. Meanwhile, Henry Whar- 
ton, in company with his father and 
sister, awaited word. 

Music: Out. 

Warton (Wearily):He’s been gone 
over two hours. 

Frances: I have every faith in Peyton. 
I feel certain he can get Washington 
to set aside the sentence. 

Henry: I wouldn’t count on it. 

Frances: Even Colonel Singleton is 
speaking in your behalf; and since 
he presided over. the board, he 
should carry extra weight. 

Henry: No matter what the decision 
may be, I want you to keep your 
promise to Peyton to marry him. 

Frances: How can I think of marriage 
at a moment like this? 

Henry: You love Peyton. Don’t let 
anything stand in the way. 

Frances: I promise. 

Henry: And you’re to take Father 
with you. 

Waarton: You mustn’t give up hope 
so easily. 

Henry: I’m prepared for any eventu- 
ality, Father. 

Dunwoopier (From outside): Open up, 
sentry. 

Sentry: Yes, sir. 

Frances: It’s Peyton. 

Sounp: Bolt slid back. Door open. 

Henry: What’s the final verdict? 








Dunwooptre: Here — read. 
Henry (Reads): “The sentence jg 
approved. George Washington.” 

Music: Grim. Forte and fade. 

Narrator: At the request of Henry 
Wharton, Major Dunwoodie sent 
Caesar off to a nearby village to 
bring a minister. Meanwhile, Henry, 
weary from pacing his small and 
heavily-guarded room, fell into a 
half-slumber. The afternoon had 
worn itself into autumn grayness by 
the time Caesar returned, a weird- 
appearing man at his heels. The 
stranger’s countenance was sharp’ 
and unbending. His hair, a mixture 
of gray and black, was long and lank, 
and a pair of thick spectacles cov- 
ered his eyes. His clothing, from 
head to toe, was of rusty black. 
This was the appearance of the man 
whom Caesar presented to Captain 
Lawton, in command of the guard 
detail. 

Music: Out. 

Lawton: And where did you find this 

. . individual, Caesar? 

Caxsak: In Fishkill, captain. 

Lawton: And you, sir, you are & 
minister? 

Bircu (A sepulchral tone): I am. 

LawTOon: Not a very prepossessing one, 
I might say. 

Brrcu (Thunders): Judge not, lest ye 
be judged. Pursue, if ye must thy 
war-like ways, but do not take it 
upon thyself to criticize one el- 
gaged in the work of the Lord. 

Lawton: I’m not deaf, sir. 

Brrca: Nor am I blind to thy evil ways. 

Lawton (Netiled): You’re here to aid 
Captain Wharton. 

Breca: I am here to lend him comfort. 
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Lawton: Very well. (Suddenly) Hold 
on! I’ve seen you some place. 

Birca: Your ways, your haunts, your 
companions are not mine. 

Lawton: But I can’t place you. 

Brrcu: Allow me to be led to the 
prisoner, so that I may cut short 
this distasteful conversation. 

Lawton: Caesar, give this pass to the 
sentry. It will admit the reverend. 

Carsar: I’d like to be with the cap- 
tain, too, sir. 

Lawton: The pass will admit you, also. 

Carsar: Thank you, Captain Lawton. 

Lawton: On your way. 

Bircu (In a ringing voice): Beware lest 
thy weakness driveth thee headlong 
unto the bosom of destruction. The 
ways of Providence are not to be 
judged by men. Many are called, 
but few are chosen. 

Lawton (Impatiently) : Be off with you. 

Brrcu: It is easier to talk of humility 
than to feel it. Remember my words, 
vile worm. (Fading) And if you heed 
not what I say, I call upon your 
head the wrath that will make of 
you a publican and a Pharisee. . . . 
(A pause, then:) 

Sounp: Bolt drawn. Door open. 

Sentry: Here you are. I’ll leave the 
door open. 

Bircu: Sentry, know thy duty, but do 
not overstep thy bounds. 

Sentry: I have my orders. 

Birco: Can not this servitor and I 
have privacy in spending a few 
moments unobserved with this man 
whose soul will soon depart from his 
body? 

Cazsar: Mr. Sentry, this man is all 
right. 

Sentry (Growls): Oh, I suppose it’s all 








right. I’ll close the door, then. Let 

me know when you’re done with him. 

Sounp: Door closed. 

Carsar: Mr. Henry, sir, I bring the 
minister to you. 

Henry (Fading in): He makes enough 
noise, I must say. 

Brrcw (In his normal voice): But it 
answers the purpose. 

Henry (Amazed): Who are you? 

Bircu (Calmly): Under this disguise, 
I’m your friend Harvey Birch. 

Henry: Good heavens — Harvey! 

Brrcw (Lowering his voice): Not so 
loud! Caesar, stand by the door and 
listen. 

Carsar: Yes, Mr. Birch. 

Bircu: My neck is practically in a 
noose this very second, but I 
couldn’t stand by and see you 
hanged — not when you are inno- 
cent. 

Henry: But this disguise . . . your 
getting passed in here— how did 
you manage? 

Brrcu: I met Caesar as he was going 
to Fishkill to’ get the minister. Be- 
tween us we worked out this plan. 
If it works, you’re saved; if not, we’ll 
both swing in the morning. 

Henry: You’d better clear out, for 
you’ll never smuggle me past the 
guard. 

Brrcu: Unless you leave with me — 
and within the hour — your chance 
is lost. After darkness tonight, your 
guard is being doubled, and you’re 
to be allowed to see no one. And 
that order comes from higher in 
command than your friend, Dun- 
woodie. 

Henry (As though shrugging): I may 

as well say yes. 











Brrcu (Jn a low voice): Here, put this 
on. 

Henry: What is it? 

Brecu: A black mask. Caesar’s chang- 
ing places with you. 

Henry: That’s not fair to him. 

Brrcu: They’ll not bother him. Your 
friend, Dunwoodie, will get him off. 
Here — slip it on. (Beat) There! 

Henry: I'll never get through wearing 
this. 

BrrcH: It’s already getting dark. 

CaEsar (Whimsically) : You know, Mr. 
Henry, I don’t think you look like 
me. 

Brrcu: And now this wig. So! Now 
you, Caesar, slip on this black wig. 
No, no, straighten it out. And now 
the pair of you change clothes, right 
down to your shoes. And hurry. 

CarsarR: I’m getting the best of this 
bargain. 

Brrcw: Don’t waste time in talk. 
Hurry, I tell you. Every second 
counts. 

Henry (Grunting): I still say we won’t 
get away with this. 

Brrcu: Now slip on his coat, Captain. 
There we have it. And there’s only 
one man in the American army who 
could detect you. 

Henry: And who is he? 

BircH: The man who made you 
prisoner — Captain Lawton. Now, 
you, Caesar, you sit here in the 
shadow, and don’t speak a word to 
anyone. If you do, you'll betray us. 
Understand! 

Caxsar: I'll keep quiet as long as 
possible. 

Brrcu: Then we’re off. 

Cassar: Good luck to you, Captain 


Henry. 





Henry: God bless you, Caesar. 
BrrcH: Follow me, Henry, and don’t 
talk, or look back, or give any sign 
of anything wrong. And walk slowly, 
Don’t run unless I tell you to do so, 
Henry: I understand. 


Brrcw (Raising his voice): Open up, 


guard. I am done. 

Music: Ominous. Sneak in and hold 
under. 

Narrator: The door swung open. 
Harvey Birch and Henry Wharton 
stepped into the corridor, the sentry 
shutting and bolting the door after 
them. When the pair stepped out 
into the autumn shadows, they en- 
countered a dozen dragoons loitering 
about. Followed by Henry, Birch 
moved past them. Out of. the 
corner of his eye, the peddler could 
see Major Dunwoodie and Captain 
Lawton in conversation. Birch and 
Henry had nearly cleared the dra- 
goons, when one of them blocked 
their path. 

Music: Out. 

Dracoon: You, psalm singer! 
you done your duty! 

Brrcu (In his assumed voice): Aye, 
wastrel, I have indeed, and I leave 
behind a young man ready to meet 
his fate, his mind now at rest. 

Dracoon: Then you have time to give 
us a psalm. 

Brrcu: Be not blasphemous! 

Sounp: Other dragoons ad lib: “Yes, 
sing for us.”” “A bright tune.” 

Bircn (Thunders): Silence! Blas- 
phemers! At least have respect for 
me. (Jn low voice) Henry, stroll 
away from me. . . and wait. 

Henry (Sotto): I understand. 

Brrcu (To the others): I shall call your 
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attention, my brethren, to that 

portion of Scripture which you will 

find in the — 

Lawton (Fading in): What’s taking 
place here? 

Dracoon: We were just having sport 
with the psalm singer, Captain 
Lawton. 

Bircu: Aye, and disrespectful they are. 

Lawton: Clear away you men. 

Sounn : Voicessaying: ‘Yes, sir.” “Sorry, 
sir.” A few ad libs as they fade away. 

Lawron: You, are you done with 
Captain Wharton? 

Bircu: I am. 

Lawton: Then off with you. 
denly) Hold on! 

Bircu: Yes? 

Lawton: Why is Caesar accompany- 
ing you. (Calls out) Caesar! 

BircH (Quickly): Caesar, as you call 
him, is accompanying me so that he 
may get my copy of “Thoughts on 
Eternity,’’ which he will deliver to 
Captain Wharton, so that he may 
compose his mind during these last 
hours. 

Lawton: Very well. You know, I’ve 
seen you before somewhere. 

Bircu: I doubt that, sir. What is your 
name, sir? 

Lawton: Captain John Lawton. 

Bircu (Prompily): I’ve never heard of 
you before, let alone seen you. And 
now I wish you a good evening. 

Music: Repeat the previous ominous 
theme. Sneak in and hold under. 

Narrator: With dignity Harvey Birch 

strolled toward the waiting Henry 

Wharton, and together they set off, 

Captain Lawton staring after them. 

Every step was a torturous mile to 

the escaping pair. Any second they 
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expected a cry and a volley of shot. 

Still they kept on. 

Music: Out. 

Bircu: Don’t look back whatever you 
do. And keep slightly in back of me 
as though you were the servant you’re 
supposed to be. 

Henry: Where are we headed? 

Brircu: To that woods directly ahead. 
Once we gain it, they’ll never catch 
us. 

Henry: I’m hoping I have the strength 
to reach it. 

BrrcH: They’ve captured me four 
times, and each time I’ve gotten 
away. This will make the fifth. 

Henry: I wonder then why you follow 
your calling. 

Brrcu: Because I serve a great man. 
Sounp (This can be faintly heard in 
the background): Excited ad libbing. 
Henry: They’ve discovered my escape. 
Brircw (Philosophically): I'd hoped for 

more time. 

Henry: Look—they’re taking to 
their horses. 

Sounp (Far-to-near perspective): Rifle 
shot. 

Brircu: On the run. Come on! 

Henry: How much farther? 

Brircu (Panting a bit with the exertion): 
A few more yards. 

Henry: Here they come. 

Brrca: Run faster. 

Henry (Panting): These shoes are 
slowing me down. 

Birco: Here—in here 
bushes. 

Sounp: Crashing noise of bushes as 
they are trampled. Up briefly and out. 

Bircu: We're safe, now. 

Sounp: Troop of cavalry fading in from 

distance, at gallop. 


these 





Henry: They’!l find us. 

Brrcw: A chance we'll have to take. 
Keep down. 

Sounp: Horses fade in rapidly and then 
out into the distance. 

Henry: We’re safe. Thank heaven. 

Brrcu: You’re not safe until you reach 
New York and the British lines. 
(Fading) We have a long walk ahead 
of us, but I know the path. Follow 
me. (A pause, then:) 

Henry (Fading in): Look — ahead of 
us — our outposts. You need come 
no farther, Harvey, unless you wish. 
I can make my way from here in. 

Brrcu: Then I’ll take my leave. 

Henry: Will I see you again? 

Brircu: I can’t say. 

Henry: This war can’t last forever. 

Bircu: It may end sooner than we 
expect. So long as the Americans 
stand, they are too good for the best 
troops in the royal army. 

Henry (Sternly): You talk as though 
you wished Washington’s army suc- 
cess. 

Brrcu: I wish success to the good cause 
only. 

Henry: You’re a brave man, Harvey 
Birch. 

Brrca (Simply): If my small bit helps, 
I’m well rewarded. Good-bye. 

Music: A powerful theme. Forte and 
fade under. 

Narrator: The lessening shadow of 
the war shifted to the south. The 
end of the long war was in sight. 
And when many of the American 
troops were shifted to the southern 
theatre, with them: went Major 
Peyton Dunwoodie and his bride, 
Frances. Accompanying them were 
Mr. Wharton and Caesar. (Beat) 





Just before the American Army 
moved to Yorktown, General Wash- 
ington admitted to his presence a 
strange visitor. 

Music: Out. 


WasHineTon: It has been many - 


months since we’ve met. 

Bircu: Almost a year, Your Ex- 
cellency. 

Wasuineton: Harvey Birch, the time 
has come when our connections must 
cease. 

Brrcu: I’m sorry to learn that, sir. 

WaAsHINGTON: It’s necessary. Since I 
assumed command of the Army, it 
has become my duty to know many 
men, who, like yourself, have been 
my silent arms in procuring intel- 
ligence. I have trusted you above all 
others. On your fidelity depended 
the fortunes of many men. You held 
their lives in your hand. 

Brrcw: Thank you, General. 

Wasuineton: And while you posed as 
a spy of the enemy; never have you 
given the British any information 
other than that I instructed you to 
give. Many times you risked your 
life. And if you had been caught, 
there was nothing I could have done 
to save you. 

Brrcu: That was our bargain, General. 

WasHIneTon: It is now my duty to 
pay you for these services. 

Bircu: I'll not touch a penny of it, sir. 

WaAsHINGTON: But you’re getting older. 
What will you subsist on? 

Bircu: My hands. 

WasHINGTON: Understand, you must 
go to your grave with a reputation 
of having been an enemy of America. 
That veil cannot be lifted for years 
— perhaps never. 



































ny Bircu: I’m content. Lawton (Dazed): If only I had known 
sh- WasHInGcTon: Once I gave you a paper. at the time. Here, Sir Henry, you 








8 Do you still have it? read it. 
Bircu: No, General. I was forced to Henry (Reads): “Circumstances of 
swallow it. political importance, which involve 
ny | WassineTon: I believe I understand. the lives and fortunes of many, have 
Would you like a similar one? hitherto kept secret what this paper 
X~ Bircu: I would treasure it. reveals. Harvey Birch has for years 
WasHINGTON: You shall have it, my been a faithful and unrequited 
ne very faithful friend. servant of his country. Though man 
ist Music: Pay-off pattern. Forte and fade does not, may God reward him for 
under. his unselfish conduct ... Signed 
Narrator: Years later, during the . . - George Washington.” 
I War of 1812, there occurred an im- Music: Curtain. Forte. Hold and out. 
it portant action in the West — the 
ny Battle of Lundy’s Lane. During it, THE END 
en an old man, an unknown American 
el- volunteer, fell in action; a man who 
all had fought bravely. Under a flag of Just Published!... 
ed truce, the exchanging of the wounded 
Id and dead fell upon the shoulders of 100 PLAYS for 





General Sir Henry Wharton, the CHILDREN 


same man whose life Harvey Birch 


as had saved during the Revolution. omen eG, Sage 

ou His American counterpart was Gen- A giant collection of royalty- 

mn eral John Lawton, the Virginian | free plays for primary and 

to cavalryman, who, years before, had intermediate grades 

ur captured Henry Wharton. In in- Collected in this one volume are 

t, specting the dead, Sir Henry and one hundred easy-to-produce, 

ne General Lawton paused by the body one-act plays on a wide variety 
of the American volunteer. of subjects: holidays, patriotism, 

1 Wien: Ouse. legends, fairy tales, history, com- 


edy and special occasion pieces. 
to Lawton: Poor fellow! He fought Simple and inexpensive stagings 


valiantly for us today, Sir Henry. are indicated for all plays and. 


ir. (Pause) His face is familiar. production notes give details on 
r. Henry (Pointedly): You always were costuming and properties. 
very keen at remembering faces, 886 pages; $4.75 
General Lawton. At your bookseller or direct post- 
st Lawton: Look — he’s wearing a small paid from 
mn tin box around his neck. 
a. Henry: May as well open it. PLAYS ’ INC. 
rs Lawton: There’s a piece of paper in- Publishers 
side, Sir Henry. (A pause) 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 








Henry: What does it say? 


















































SS SE A SETS 


Part Six 


Production Notes 





Sprinc FEvER 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Fred wears a bath- 
robe over his pajamas. Agnes wears an old 
house dress and has a cloth twisted around 
her head. Billy at first wears shirt and 
trousers; later he has on blue jeans and an 
old shirt. Ruby and Bud wear hats and 
coats when they go out. Agnes and Fred 
bring in hats and coats and Fred has big 
galoshes. At end Ruby wears in a big hat 
covered with flowers. 

Papealine: Handkerchief, card table, white 
cloth, books, cap, tray with coffee pot, cups 
and saucers, plate of toast, four plates with 
fried eggs, purse, package, newspapers, seed 
catalogue in large brown envelope. 

Setting: The Saunders’ living room. It is 
homey and comfortable. Upstage center is 
a fireplace with a mantel above it. Against 
the right wall stands a large ‘old-fashioned 
desk with books, papers, a telephone and a 
radio. There is a pair of armchairs, one 
on each side of the fireplace, and other 
chairs are placed around the room with 
accompanying tables and lamps. Door at 
right leads to front door, door at left leads 
to the rest of the house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Last LaucH 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The girls wear cos- 
tumes at the party, Lela a white dress with 
shamrocks on it and Peggy, a red dress with 
black snakes. The girls wear masks. 

Properties: Index card, envelope, card, purse, 
bill, hat and coat for Joe. 

Setting: The living room of the Jones home. 
The furnishings are comfortable and at- 
tractive. Chairs, a sofa, tables with lamps 
on them, and various other pieces of furni- 
ture are placed around the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


None So Buiinp 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Lane wears a British uniform. The 
rest of the characters are dressed in cos- 
tumes of the colonial period. 

Properties: Sewing for Granny; document for 
Lane; pistol for Ethel. 

Setting: A simply furnished living room of the 
colonial period. A sofa is downstage right, 
a table Sewnatas left. Near the table are 
three chairs. There is a window upstage 


right, and a hat rack near the window. 

Door to left leads to the other parts of the 

house, door to right, to the street. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


FasHion SHow 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The models ar 
costumed as indicated in the text. 

Properties: Scene 1: Crocheting, knitting, pad, 
pencil, candy bar. Scene 2: Paper. 

Seiting: Scene 1: The steps of the high school, 
This scene can be played before the cur 
tain without any furnishings, or steps ean 
be made by piling orange crates. Scene 2: 
The school auditorium. Upstage center is 
a row of chairs for the committee. 

Lighting: No special effects. If desired, s 
spotlight may be used on the models. - 


Wuo’s NEcEssary? 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Book, plate of cookies, baseball 
mitt, ball, bat, wooden puppet wrapped in 
paper, thin board. 

Setting: The living room of Sue’s home. A 
davenport is downstage right. A piano is 
upstage left. Other chairs and tables com- 
plete the furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


MURDER IN THE KITCHEN 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female; Assistants may 
be either male or female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Ross wears a he 
and the other children wear signs asi 
cated. 

Properties: Tea pot, cups and saucers, plate 
of cookies, knitting, socks for darning, note 
book, pencil, manual, cord. 

Setting: The stage is divided into two parts to 
represent the living room and kitchen of 
the Hooper home. Furniture may be 
eT suggestive, with signs used to 
cate the two rooms. A screen may be used 
to represent the door between the two 
rooms. There is also an outside door to the 
kitchen. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


So Tuts Is Cutna 
Characters: 6 male; 14 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. ‘ 
Costumes: All of the characters wear typical 
Chinese costumes. The family of § 
is dressed more elaborately. 
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-_ hung around stage. 


ies: Scene 1: Jacket, kettle, fishing 
rod, line, string of fish, tea pot, switch. 
Scene 2: Tea cups, ink brushes, paper, silk, 
long pipes, tea kettle. 

Setting: Scene 1: The kitchen of the home of 
the Wings in Fu-Chai. Upstage center is a 
stove on which is a large kettle and a tea 
pot. There is a window near the stove. 
Downstage center is a low table, and low 
stools are placed around the room. Scene 2: 
The home of the Wing merchants in Shan- 
ghai. Downstage left and right are low 
tables. Low stools and chairs are placed 
around the room. Windows with silk 
draperies are upstage left and right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Lamp IN THE ForREsT 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Marie and Sam wear everyday 
dress. The animals are dressed in appro- 
priate costumes. 

Properties: Silver lamp, brushes, 
basket, rug. 

Setting: A part of the forest. A hollow tree 
stands upstage right. Bushes and shrubs 
may be placed around the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


mops, 


THE BiuE ToaDsTooL 


Characters: 6, either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Five of the toadstools wear white 
sheets and have paper coolie hats. Tinsel’s 
costume is like the others, but is blue. 

Properties: A cup marked “Dew.” 

Setting: A grassy patch. Bushes, shrubs and 
flowers may be placed around the stage. 
ey If desired, the stage may be dark at 
vad and then light up as the first speech is 

e. 


Tue Lazy Lirrte RainpRop 

Characters: 2 male; raindrops may be either 
male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Raindrops should wear raincoats 
and boots. Rainmaker should wear long 
gray robe and should carry a scepter with a 
piece of gilded cardboard cut in a zigzag to 
represent lightning. West Wind wears blue 
and has a long pointed cap. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: On top of a cloud. White cushions 
are placed around the stage. If desired, 
thin white, blue and gray drapes may be 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Miss Rosin’s ScHoo. 


Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Miss Robin has a red vest and a 


brown jacket. Bobby Bluebird wears a red 
vest and blue jacket, Sammy § wa 
brown vest and jacket, Stanley Starling a 
navy blue vest and jacket, Danny Duckling 
a yellow vest and jacket, and Ollie Owl a 
tan vest and jacket which are padded to fill 
him out. Ollie also wears big green goggles. 
All the birds should have paper wings at- 
tached to their arms. Clara Kitten wears a 
gray kitten costume. 

Properties: Bell, notebook. 

Setting: An outdoor'scene. A tree is at right. 
(The tree can be made by taking a small 
stepladder and covering the front of it with 
paper. Cardboard limbs and leaves can be 
fastened to it.) 

Lighting: No special effects. 


For Art’s Sake 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Books, papers, cigar. 

—_— The living room of the Oakes home. 
At left is a fireplace, and near this a desk. 
Armchairs, tables with lamps, bookcases, 
and a couch complete the furnishings. The 
room is nicely furnished, indicating a fairly 
high standard of living. 

Lighting: No special effects. 











PLAYBOOKS 
Do You Know That. . . 


> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
pore published in PLAYS for use 

y members of the cast. 

> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 

«> We can supply you with copies of 
plays from both current and past 
issues. 


Each playbook costs only 15 cents. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 
When ordering, please give name under which 


iption is | 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


ae 





























PLAYS 


for Special Occasions in March and April 
In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may tain plays from previous issues for celebration of the following 


events 


Red Cross Fund Campaign 
Boy Wuo Tuoucnt He Knew (For Intermediates). September, 1941 
Worm Turns (For Intermediates, Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
» Man River (For Intermediates). March, 1947 


Girl Scouts Birthday 
s Becin (Radio Play). March, 1942 


St. Patrick’s Day 
tae rHE GLORY - Sr. Patrick (For Junior and Senior High). March, 1945 
. Parrick (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1942 
. PATRICK’S te (For Junior and Senior High). March, 1945 
Tia WisHInGc WELL (For Intermediates). March, 1944 
Tue THREE WisueEs (For Intermediates). March, 1944 


Easter and Spring 
[HE CASE OF THE | rER Bonnet (For Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 
He ART . FLowers (Junior and Senior April, 1949 
Tomorrow ts Easter (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
FIRST Rae Fr Aprit (For Intermediates April, 1949 
AprIL Foou (For Intermediates). April, 1949 
EASTER Lity (For Intermediates April, 1948 
NoTHING TO WeEaR (For Junior and Senior High). March, 1946 
Moruer Eartu’s New Dress (For Intermediates). March, 1946 
SprING Is Here (For Intermediates). February, 1942 
Tue RELUCTANT SprRING (For Intermediates). March, 1942 
nic (For Primary Grades). April, 1949 
For Primary Grades). April, 1949 
1949 


Bunny Pi 
Tue Missine Easter EacGs 
Tue BuNNYLAND BriGAbDE (For Primary Grades). April, 
FLowers (For Primary Grades). March, 1944 
rHE Roprns (For Primary Grades). March, 1944 
For Intermediates). March, 1945 
ac RouiuNne (For Primary Grades). March, 1946 
GERY (For Primary Grades). March, 1947 
Merrts THE Easter Bunny (For Primary Grades). March, 1947 
Is Comine (For Primary Grades). March, 1947 


iny of ese plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by 
L08crvoers ngle copies of individ ial pla ys may be pur rchased for 15c each. To elaminate 
jest thal payment accompany pla jbook orders, es pec tally for small 
quantities. W he n 1 orderi ing, please give name under which subscription is listed. 
NOTE: The price of 15c per play does not include a complete issue of the 


magazine but is the cost of single plays only.) 
PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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